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Custody and Treatment: 
An Anthropological View 


RONALD COHEN 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Toronto 


There seems to be some measure of controversy recently in this 
journal over the objectives of the penal system. On this question some, 
like Mr. Stan Cook, feel that “the penal system was devised to restrict, 
not reform”, and thus prisons are primarily custodial institutions involv- 
ing a certain measure of regimentation. Others, like Mr. Heinemann, 
former Chief Adult Probation Officer of Saskatchewan, suggest that 
within the very broad outlines of a custodial and routine prison, a phi- 
losophy of treatment centering on the socialization of prisoners is the 
main objective of the penal system. 


Another controversy seems to have developed as a corollary to the 
one mentioned above. Given that prisons are primarily custodial insti- 
tutions then “social scientists” interfere with the efficiency of the system. 
Contrarily, given a philosophy of treatment rather than simple custody, 
then it is felt that “social scientists” should not only be involved but 


should have control of penal policies and their execution in penal 
institutions. 


The anthropologist has no special skills that give him any right 
to comment critically upon a subject as complex as that of the penal 
system in Canada, unless he has made a special study of it. However, the 
controversy between custodians and custodian-socializers, between social 
scientists and non-social scientists, refers in only a peripheral or illustra- 
tive way to prisons. What really is at stake here is not the prison system 
at all, but rather different conceptions of what Canadian society is, and 
what it ought to be. The real difference between custody and treatment 
as penal goals refers, at its roots, to different concepts of man, his nature, 
and his place in society. 


It is my contention that those who see prisons primarily as custodial 
institutions see society as having a moral foundation to which each in- 
dividual must feel a personal sense of responsibility. If he transgresses 
what we define as the criminal section of our moral order, then he must 
be taken out of circulation and incarcerated for a certain amount of time. 
This time is determined by the hierarchical ranking of the moral rules 
which society has termed criminal. The world view assumed here is one 
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in which each man as a responsible individual must act within the bound- 
aries of consensually codified moral action. If he does not, then he 
(individually) must pay the consequences to a society which is organized 
so that miscreants are punished by internment. 


Treatment in prisons views man primarily as a result of his social 
experiences. These have “caused” his behaviour, and if properly mani- 
pulated can “cause” a change in his behaviour. Prisons themselves then 
develop into “correction” institutions rather than simple punishment 
stations in the social structure. Here the wayward behaviour of the 
deviant can, it is hoped, be adjusted, and brought into line with more 
acceptable conduct so that the prisoner can resume life in society as a 
useful citizen, or at least a law-abiding one. 


Perhaps my point can be made more dramatically by a comparison. 
Let us imagine a society where the prisons have, in effect, no walls; 
prisoners work outside the institution and return at night, often by them- 
selves. Force is practically nil because prisoners are always courteous 
and obedient. This would certainly have many of the features envisaged 
in our scheme for minimal security prisons. Actually such a prison 
system does exist, and I was fortunate enough to observe it in operation. 


Among the Kanuri of Bornu province in Northern Nigeria there are 
small lock-ups in each of the twenty-one district headquarters of the 
Emirate (a feudal monarchy). In the capital city, Maiduguri, there is a 
more permanent prison which can house up to five hundred. The first 
thing to observe about this prison is its high forbidding front wall, and 
the strong spiked gate. Closer inspection reveals that despite an awesome, 
secure-looking front, there are practically no walls except grass mats on 
the sides of the prison enclosure. Gangs of prisoners are busy during 
the day on public works projects in and around the city. Usually there 
is a warder in attendance armed with a stick. The prisoners are not 
chained, or restricted in any physical way. On several occasions when 
I met friends who were serving prison terms, they simply left their work 
gangs, spent as much time as they wished with me in town, and then 
either returned to the gang, or asked me to give them a lift to the prison. 
Escape, even under such loose custody, seems to be an extreme rarity 
in the area. People simply do not think of the possibility. Gangs of 
workers leave in the morning and return dutifully with or without their 
warders at night. In rural areas the same seemed to be true of prisoners 
in small local jails. It took some time before I realized that the only 
real restriction, i.e. the stocks, was not for convicted criminals, but for 


would-be adulterers who had been accused as such by worried and fretful 
husbands. 
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Thus the Kanuri behave in such a well-disciplined way, that when 
put in prison even criminals would never think of breaking out. This is 
not a great surprise when one understands the workings of Kanuri society. 
No matter whether it is child training, employer-employee relations, vil- 
lager-chief relations, or a host of other relationships, berzum or discipline- 
respect is the primary mode of interpersonal relations. 


Kanuri society is a huge hierarchy of segments starting with the 
household or compound. The compound head may have several wives, 
children, and a few followers. When sons marry they often bring their 
wives back to their father’s house and live within the compound or 
close by. In a well-run traditional household, the father or senior of 
the organization is its authoritative head. Members know that the 
benefits of subsistence, and of social status in the community, depend 
upon their obedience to the compound head. Similarly, groups of com- 
pound heads owe their allegiance and obedience to their town chief, and 
he to a district chief, and this latter person obeys (formally) the rule 
of the Emir of the State. Although colonial rule and the inception of a 
modern civil service have tended to complicate the authority structure, 


the tradition of a segmented political pyramid is still very strong in the 
minds of the people. 


Child training techniques tend to support and reflect this authority 
system. Children may be adopted several times during their childhood. 
The high divorce rate tends to exacerbate the mobility of childhood 
experience. Children are told, “Your chief surpasses your father” or 
“Your religious teacher surpasses your ward head” or “The Emir sur- 


‘passes all men”, it being understood that it is authority that is being re- 


ferred to here. Thus children soon learn that their entire society is a 
graded hierarchy of statuses, and obedience or its outward signs are 
always expected of junior statuses, while benefits of justice and the satis- 


faction of material and cultural needs are meted out by those in higher 
positions than oneself. 


In day to day terms this means that the greater the degree of real 
obedience rather than merely formal deference, the correspondingly 
greater are the rewards for those on the lower rungs of the ladder. Thus 
because people felt that I was rich and powerful, there were always 
multitudes of volunteers to do my bidding. I finally chose several persons 
and gave them certain rewarding privileges in the household. For this 
I and my wife received complete obedience. 


Although this is a somewhat simplified picture of an extremely 
complex society, it is nevertheless a generalization which holds true for 
much of their social life. To the Kanuri one of the greatest insults that 
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can be levelled at someone is to say of him berzum ba (he has no proper 
sense of discipline-respect for his superiors). This quality is a corner- 
stone for the moral underpinnings of the social order, and serves as a 
guide in everyday behaviour. Members of the majority party, when they 
wish to castigate the reform party, say of them that they are berzum ba 
—they are disobedient servants, adulterers, or malcontent citizens who con- 
tinually appeal judicial decisions to higher courts: they are in effect moral 
pariahs. 


Criminals in jail, however, are only given this label if they refuse 
to do the bidding of their superiors, the warders. Parenthetically, this 
leads to interesting anomalies, in which some warders are known to send 
out thieves at night to steal. The main point is nevertheless quite 
clear. The Kanuri run what we might call minimum security prisons. 
The interpretation being proposed here is that they do so because they 
have been socialized into a society that is normally a hierarchical com- 
plex of superior-subordinate relationships based upon obedience by 
juniors to their seniors. That is to say, Kanuri society is a highly auto- 
cratic one, in which people learn to accept authority in social life at a 
very early age. Several colonial officials in other parts of Nigeria told 
me that I would like the Kanuri because they were so respectful and 
well-disciplined. 


I do not wish to give the impression that all non-European peoples 
are well-disciplined prison inmates. Indeed from the ethnographic record 
it is to be expected that Indians of the north-east in Canada (e.g. the 
Ojibwa, the Montagnais-Neskapi, etc.) would be the first to “fly the coop” 
if incarcerated and put into a minimum security situation. Aboriginally 
these Indians have always had what has been termed by many writers 
an atomistic culture. This refers to an exceptionally high degree of 
individualism, and personal achievement orientation in their culture, 
as well as a lack of large scale social organization. According to the thesis 
being proposed here, these Indians would not adjust to a minimum 
security situation, because, unlike the Kanuri, they are not used to sub- 
ordinate roles in autocratic social structures having large scale applications. 


As I mentioned in my introductory remarks, a prison system is 
only one small sector of the total society. The system of social relations 
within a prison, the norms that govern these relations, and the goals of 
the prison system itself, reflect the total social milieu of which penal 
relations are only one small part. 


In order to have a successful prison system in which there is mini- 
mum security, and in which treatment rather than custody is a major 
goal, several conditions and an over-all philosophy must be present in our 
society. We will have to have a social structure in which freedom, the 
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desire for independent thought and action, is minimized. On the other 
hand “co-operation”, or subordination to authority, must become so much 
a part of every day life that even convicted criminals will understand 
and react favourably to the bureaucratic hierarchy of a prison. Mr. 
Heinemann indeed reveals his own feelings on this matter when he 
speaks of prisoners having “to come to grips with authority”. When we 
place an exceptionally high value upon freedom, individual initiative, and 
the accomplishments of individuals, then it is a deeply-felt punishment 
to be locked up where the expression of one’s self to others and to one’s 
self is to a large measure restrained. 


In a society which stresses personal achievement, a high degree 
of freedom is to some extent (as yet unknown) a necessary condition of 
the social structure. This is due to the logical nature of achievement and 
its behavioural root—initiative—in a social system. If there is to be 
some sense of accomplishment in a system, correct and self-benefiting 
decisions have to be made. As between individuals doing both the same 
and different jobs, there is a need for choices between alternates, or if 
you like, freedom. 


It is my belief that democracy forms the ideology most likely to 
satisfy these needs. In this system the majority rules but the rights of the 
minority are respected, and if it is persuasive enough a minority can 
become a majority, through the rights of the population to choose. This 
is a compromise, yet a society of totally free individuals would not be a 
society at all for some rules, i.e. restrictions implying compliance, are 
necessary for social life of any kind. 


Here we come to the crux of the matter. One of the most pro- 
found problems of human history in general, and of the present time in 
particular, is to gauge when the necessary controls over individual human 
action are too many to maintain and stimulate a free and virile com- 
munity of men. As a social scientist myself, I find it impossible at 
present to know the answer to this question, other than a vague aware- 
ness of the upper and lower limits beyond which the amount of freedom 
among men in society cannot expand or diminish. However, it is pos- 
sible to point out that minimum security prisons run by social scientists 
reflect a trend towards the limitation of freedom in society. First of all, 
there are the prisoners who “come to grips with authority”. But this is 
mirrored by social scientists in industry, government, education, and 
mass communications. All these workers help people to “adjust”, which 
elways implies (logically, let alone morally) some capitulation. Secondly, 
there is the fact that in our society a rising majority of incomes at all 
levels are derived from salaries, while independently derived incomes 
either through entrepreneurial activity, or art, or inheritance, are declin- 
ing. Labour unions look after worker conflicts with management; 
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manufacturers’ associations look after a managerial class who run industry 
but do not own it; old age pensions, welfare societies, and health schemes 
look after everybody. Man in the western world is being thrown less 
and less on his own resources and is coming to rely more and more on 
agencies in the society which are organized to plan and control what 
were once the vagaries of the body politic as it sidled through time. 


Individual man is adapting to this change, and is today more depend- 
ent upon society for his level of material comfort than ever before in 
human history. It is probable that as this trend continues it will become 
easier to maintain minimal security prisons. Criminals, like other people, 
will become used to behaving like dependent-subordinates in a huge 
organization and will probably “come to grips with authority” more 
easily. 

Another facet of this same trend towards the use of social scientists 
is the acceleration it gives to a loss of freedom. By attributing authority 
to expertise, whether it be in prison reform or in child training, we are 
in effect saying “Let someone else, who knows better, make the decisions”. 
Thus we not only live in a society becoming more authoritarian in 
its organization, but we help the trend along by saying, “Let the expert 
decide”. 

If all this sounds as if I am a crank condoning a reactionary ideology 
which opposes all the reforms of modern life, then the reader simply has 
not come to grips with the problem I am raising. Certainly social reforms, 
such as the control of cartels, the introduction of public health schemes, 
the spread of more and more years of formal education, compulsory 
arbitration between big labour and big management—all these things 
were and are necesary to a more just and equitable human experience in 
society. But like all other human adjustments such things are not perfect; 
they carry, if you like, a cost, and the cost here being expounded is a 
loss of freedom. How much we have to lose before minimum security 
prisons become universally feasible, I do not know. What I have tried 
to point out here is simply that humane treatment of prisoners and mini- 
mal security imply a paradox. Although this view of penal institutions 
stems itself from a background of liberal democratic humanitarianism, 


it requires for its efficient operation a widespread form of passively 
accepted authoritarianism. 


L’auteur, un anthropologue, considére la prison 
comme partie intégrante de la communauté, et con- 
clue que toute modification qui puisse étre apportée 
au systéme pénitentiaire dépend du milieu social. Il 
applique cette théorie a l’administration des institu- 
tions “ouvertes”’. 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the City 


PROFESSOR JOHN SPENCER, Ph.D. 
School of Social Work 
University of Toronto 


1. The Ecological Approach 


“Community study” covers a diversity of ideas and methods. In 
this paper I shall confine myself to a discussion of the so-called ecological 
approach and to the planning of an operational research project in 
Bristol, the Bristol Social Project. In doing so I shall try to examine some 
of the operational as well as the theoretical concepts involved in this 
approach to the problem of delinquency. 


The earliest attempts to study the ecology of delinquency were 
made through the use of the cartographic or mapping method. Both 
Guerry' in France in 1833 and Rawson? in a study of England and 
Wales in 1839 in an investigation into local or regional variations laid 
the foundations of a method which has been followed by criminologists 
in both Europe and America. 


The most important contribution comes from the Chicago sociolo- 
gists under the direction of Burgess and Park. The researches of Shaw 
and McKay are well-known’. Their preparation of radial and zone maps 
of the rates of crime and delinquency in Chicago form only part of a 
much wider framework. They show that delinquency was unevenly dis- 
tributed in Chicago, varying inversely with distance from the loop except 
for local outlying areas. These areas had remained the most delinquent 
for over twenty years in spite of changes in the nationality of inhabitants. 
Their picture of Chicago was paralleled by similar observations in Phil- 
adelphia, Richmond, Cleveland, Birmingham, Denver, and Seattle. The 
areas where delinquency was most concentrated were characterized by 
physical deterioration, proximity to industry and business, presence of 
Negroes or immigrants and above all by the deterioration of the neighbour- 
hood as an agency of social control. 


Shaw emphasized that in areas of this kind delinquency is deeply 
rooted in community life. Social control in the community disintegrates. 
A stage is finally reached when certain kinds of delinquent behavior 
come to be approved. The same areas were observed also by Thrasher* 
in his study of the gang. He pointed out that “Gangland represents a 
geographically and socially interstitial area” between the Loop and the 
residential districts, characterised by a confusion of norms and bordering 
on more stable neighbourhoods. “Gangs represent the spontaneous efforts 
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of boys to create a society for themselves where none adequate to their 
needs exists”. 


Conduct symptomatic of delinquency such as persistent truancy is 
also typical of these areas. Children who grow up in them are not subject 
to the same constructive and restraining influences that surround children 
in the more homogeneous residential neighbourhoods. No consistent 
set of cultural standards is to be found. Breckinridge and Abbott5 
also commented on the conflict between the child and parent, and the 
breakdown of parental control with its consequent lowering of family re- 
straint. In a paper on delinquent group-formation among immigrant 
youth in Israel, Eisenstadt has shown how the weakening of the family’s 
capacity to satisfy an organised hierarchy of needs and aspiration, espe- 
cially among children and adolescents, and the limitation of the social 
sphere and function of the family has led to the emergence of a specific 
youth-culture®, 


In a study of a Dock-side area of Liverpool, Mays, a settlement 
warden, has observed many of the physical characteristics of the blighted 
and interstitial areas described by Shaw and McKay in Chicago, and has 
shown the extent to which local boys are open to delinquent infection’. 
“The majority for a shorter or longer period manifest active symptoms”. 
Eighty-two per cent of his sample of sixty-two club boys admitted delin- 
quency although only forty-two per cent had been found guilty. Their 
offences in the main were not serious and provided opportunities for the 
display of skill, a sense of adventure, and the admiration of his group. 
Certain other studies of American cities have confirmed the observations 
of the ecologists that delinquency areas contain bad housing, few play 
spaces, frequent truancy, immigrant families, a mobile population decreas- 
ing in number, and the characteristics of interstitial or transitional 
neighbourhoods. 


Yet there have been important criticisms®. The pattern does not 
apply to all American cities. The distribution of offences varies consid- 
erably. Taft argued that the factor of selective migration into and out 
of delinquency areas has been neglected®. Such areas are likely to receive 
the failures in life. Down and outs, dullards, and certain minority groups 
drift to them, while the more successful move out, a fact which Mays had 
also observed in the case of the Nile Street district of Liverpool. Of 
seventy-one criminals living in Danville and sent to prison, Taft found 
that only eight were born and brought up there. Mobility of this kind 
is particularly noticeable in the so-called rooming-house area. 


Robison’s criticisms centre around the confidence which the ecolo- 
gists seem to have placed on the validity of official statistics of juvenile 
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delinquency’®. Per se they are not a valid measure of the quantity or 
quality of anti-social behavior. Standardisation of the counting process 
is essential before the incidence of delinquency in an area can be accu- 
rately assessed. Families, cultural groups and neighbourhoods have vary- 
ing codes of behavior for children, and conduct which would cause 
grave concern in one group would not even be noticed in another. The 
family skeleton may be carefully walled up in one social circle and shame- 
lessly exhibited in another. 


As an example of the force of this argument one might suggest 
the experience of the system of police liaison officers introduced in 
Liverpool by the chief constable. He has claimed that his system has 
been responsible for a remarkable decrease in delinquency. But it is 
doubtful whether one can claim more than that the system has produced 
a decrease in the number of children brov~’t before the juvenile court. 


A further criticism of Robison relates to the size of area. The 
process of drawing concentric circles and working out rates of delinquency 
for each zone does violence to the actual shape of the city as well as to 
the way in which immigrant groups have moved outwards. Long periods 
of time for study tend to destroy the validity of conclusions which assume 
a continuing homogeneity — an assumption hardly legitimate in a mobile 
population. Comparison between cities in particular is likely to neglect 
factors of this kind. 


Criticism has also been directed at factors relating to the distance 
between the place of crime and the residence of the offender. Reckless 
has questioned whether measurement of the distribution of the place of 
residence of the offender is the best basis for differentiating the varying 
intensity of crime and delinquency'!. May not offenders in any area, 
he asks, be influenced by outside forces? Is an area necessarily de- 
linquency-producing because of the offenders who happen to live in it? 
Research is hindered by the very natural preoccupation of police statistics 
with the place of the offence rather than the residence of the offender. 
The most efficient map-room at Scotland Yard, for example, tells us 
nothing about the latter but is concerned with the place where the offence 
is committed, a serious obstacle to the use of police material for ecological 
research in London. 


Valid as these criticisms are, however, they do not detract from 
the value of the ecological approach to delinquency research or from the 
practical value of area projects which have been instituted as a result of 
their conclusions. Nevertheless they do compel us to be cautious in any 
statistical assessment on an area basis and they raise certain problems as 
to the delineation of urban areas which I shall mention in the second 
part of the paper. 
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But community studies in delinquency research have by-no means 
been confined entirely to the theoretical field. In Chicago the Area 
Project has provided a pioneer experiment in the prevention and treat- 
ment of delinquency. The salient features of the theory underlying the 
Project have already been mentioned in our discussion of the ecological 
approach. The main emphasis of the Project is “upon the development 
of the fullest possible neighbourhood participation through active leader- 
ship of responsible residents of the neighbourhood by providing them 
with facilities and professional guidance in planning their own program 
for the welfare of their own children”!?. It was first started in 1934. 
In 1950 self-organising community committees were operating in eleven 
low-income areas with a total population of more than 300,000 involving 
some thirty-four neighbourhood groupings. 


Among the assumptions on which the Chicago Area Project was 
based three may be singled out: (1) delinquency in low-income areas is 
in large measure a product of the social experience to which children 
and young people are exposed; (2) effective treatment and prevention 
are dependent on the erection of constructive changes in the neighbour- 
hood life; (3) local residents must take the fullest responsibility for 
leadership and management. Included in the work of community com- 
mittees are the following: camping and recreational activities, adult edu- 
cation and child study classes, conferences on housing, the rehabilitation 
of parolees, the raising of local funds and the carrying out of research 
and ad hoc investigations such as the 1951 survey of drug addiction. 


The development of area councils as a method of preventing de- 
linquency has by no means been confined to Chicago. In Cleveland 
(Ohio) for example there has been steady growth beginning with a 
single council in 1934. By 1952 there were eighteen councils sending 
representatives to the Area Councils Committee, each with their own 
local activities, assisted by six full-time workers financed by the com- 
munity chest. Co-ordinating committees and community councils have 
also been formed in many other American cities and at this point it is 
particularly relevant to say something of English experience. 


2. Bristol Social Project: some problems 
and methods of operational research 


The origins of this operational research at Bristol lie in the confer- 
ence convened by the Lord Mayor of Bristol to discuss delinquency and 
positive methods of dealing with it. In April 1949 the Home Secretary 
and the Minister of Education had invited local authorities to do this 
and the Bristol committee formed as a result of the conference was 
merely one among many others throughout England and Wales. The 
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figures of delinquency for Bristol were slightly better than the national 
average. This period was one of quite considerable public interest and 
anxiety over the increase of juvenile delinquency since the end of the 
second world war. 


At the time when this committee, representative of many aspects of 
the city life both statutory and voluntary, was preparing a report, John 
Mack was engaged in a survey of activities concerned with delinquency 
for the Carnegie Trust. After meeting the Bristol committee he organized 
a residential week-end in April 1951 at which the intention was to take 
further some of the problems which they had discussed. 


A report on this week-end was subsequently published by the Car- 
negie Trust!*. While the conclusions reached by the separate discussion 
groups held during the week-end were neither new nor original, all of 
them emphasized the significance of community study and action. It 
became clear that the suggestion made by Sir Phillip Morris, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Bristol University, that there was a case for the initiation 
of a social experiment, had taken effect. He had emphasized that any 
project of social change would have to be founded on community self- 
help, and might well be directed, as the discussion had indicated, so as 
to assist people in new housing estates in the process of social adaptation. 
The comparative incidence of juvenile delinquency in different areas of 
Bristol might well serve as a pointer to the choice of neighbourhood for 
a project of this kind. 


Proposals for a social project were sent by the committee to the 
Carnegie Trust. They were accepted and the Trust gave a grant for a five- 
year project. The terms of reference were stated in these terms: “To 
investigate and take part in the life of a developing community in Bristol 
in an attempt to establish practical means of tackling those stresses and 
strains which arise in such a community in the form of delinquency and 
other disturbances. The main emphasis of the project will be on encour- 
aging local initiative and on getting local residents to take a greater degree 
of responsibility for their community life”. 


After starting work as Director in October 1953 my first task was 
to choose the areas in which to operate. The population of Bristol is 
440,000 so that a process of selection was essential. The Nottingham 
Conference, at which a group of University sociologists and psychologists 
met in January 1950 to discuss delinquency research, had suggested that 
the size of the community to be studied intensively by an operational 
research team should be about 5000!4. Before making the selection we 
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decided to do an ecological study of certain indices of social disorganiza- 
tion in Bristol for the years 1952-53. A number of spot maps were 
prepared showing 


Juvenile delinquents on probation. 

Adult criminals on probation. 

Children taken into care. 

Mental deficiency. 

Prosecutions for truancy. 

Domestic separations (through the Magistrates Court). 


A map of problem families in Bristol has also been provided by Dr. 
Wofinden, the Deputy Medical Officer of Health'5. Police statistics of 
adults and juveniles found guilty of indictable offences in Bristol are also 
available for 1954. 


The results so far obtained are of some interest. Shaw and McKay 
had shown that the highest rates of delinquency as well as of certain 
other indices of social disorganization were to be found in the areas 
adjacent to the central business districts, and the lowest on the periphery 
of the city. Faris and Dunham also observed that the total insanity rates 
followed the same ecological principles although this was not true of all 
types of insanity'®. In his study of Cambridge Mannheim pointed out 
that the opposite appeared to be the case and that some of the highest 
rates were to be found in the new housing estates on the outskirts of the 
town!?. He agreed, however, that the research of Burt in London and 
of Bagot in Liverpool tended to support the arguments of Shaw and 
McKay. 


Our maps of Bristol suggest that the effect of the re-housing of the 
population from the central areas of the city, due partly to the inter-war 
policy of slum clearance and partly to the effects of war-time bombing, 
on the new estates on the periphery has created a situation very different 
in character from that of the large American city. The “black-spots”, in 
short, have moved from the old central areas to certain of the housing 
estates on the circumference of Bristol, leaving, however, a residual 
group behind. 


This is a broad generalisation, and as such needs qualification and 
interpretation, which must wait for a later date. Its significance here 
relates particularly to the choice of appropriate areas in Bristol for the 
operation of the Project. For the main area of work a housing estate on 
the outskirts of the city characterized by a high rate of delinquency and 
certain other indices, has been chosen. Here the initiation of social action 
as well as observation will be necessary on the part of the research teams. 
Two other areas also have been selected in which the work will be 
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mainly observational in form, one of them a housing estate, the other 
an old central area characterized by a high delinquency rate. 


At this stage it may be useful to describe some of the similarities 
as well as the contrasts between the Chicago and Bristol Projects both as 
regards aims as well as method. First what are the similarities? 


(a) Both Projects emphasize the need for greater coordination. 
At Bristol this appears necessary at two levels, at the level of the city 
itself and at the local neighbourhood level. The main committee of the 
Project in its basis of representation is similar to the ad hoc committee 
on delinquency which preceded it, and includes a wide variety of mem- 
bership of various aspects of the city life. At the local level there are on 
certain of the housing estates community councils already in existence, 
composed of doctors, clergy, head teachers, social workers, and repre- 
sentatives of local associations. But the creation of a community council 
is no more than a beginning. The main task is to secure their efficient 
and harmonious operation. Our existing knowledge of the necessary skill 
required in community relations is still inadequate, and some of the 
problems have been well illustrated by Lippitt!®. Psychiatric criticism 
of Lippitt’s experiment has suggested some of the weaknesses of this 
work without full investigation of the unconscious levels of group be- 
haviour!®. The increasing specialization of the social services is merely 
one factor in the creation of inter-departmental rivalry and the tensions 
which result from conflicts of this kind. 


(b) Both Projects believe that in high delinquency areas symptoms 
of social disorganization such aS truancy or delinquency are based not 
merely on individual factors but are rooted in the local culture. Preventive 
measures, therefore, to be effective must take cognizance of what Mann- 
heim has called the “group factor”?°. Thrasher’s study of the effectiveness 
of a boys’ club in an area of New York city in preventing delinquency is 
relevant here?!. His finding that it was not an effective preventive agency 
has been paralleled by work also in this country. The ordinary boys’ 
club makes little appeal to the delinquent adolescent. 


(c) Both Projects are convinced of the importance of operating 
through the local community’s own “natural” leaders. The Bristol Pro- 
ject’s contact with “natural” leaders was primarily through one of its 
field-workers who was specially equipped both in personality and back- 
ground to work with them. 


Yet the points of difference between the two Projects are of greater 
importance. 
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(a) The Bristol Project is not primarily an experiment in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. Delinquency per se is of less signifi- 
cance than the forces which give rise to it. Already we have noticed in 
Bristol, moreover, that whereas delinquency is a good subject for arousing 
public interest and concern, it is certainly a bad pretext for approaching 
the neighbourhood where the research is to take place. Residents feel 
that a stigma is attached to them through the unwelcome attention from 
the press and elsewhere when it is disclosed that their neighbourhood has 
been chosen for Project. 


(b) It would be unwise to minimize the differences between Bristol 
and Chicago both as regards size of population and as regards the general 
cultural background. The Bristol Project will operate on a much smaller 
scale, and in consequence of this difference in scale both its research and 
action will be more intensive. 


(c) Following the recommendations of the Nottingham Conference 
(mentioned above) it is proposed to employ as diverse a group of social 
scientists in the Bristol Project team as possible. Collaboration between 
psychiatrist and sociologist, for example, is essential. Some members of 
the team will live in the areas chosen for the research. 


(d) It is not intended that the Bristol Project should work out 
either a general theory of delinquency rates or the rates for the city of 
Bristol as a whole. Robison’s criticisms are here particularly relevant. 
The preliminary ecological survey of Bristol is no more than a guide to 
the choice of areas for the research. In the case of the municipal housing 
estates on the circumference of the city the delineation of what the 
ecologists have called “natural areas” presents no great problem, although 
their general layout and design leaves much to be desired. In the case of 
the central area, however, the process is more difficult. Natural bound- 
aries provided by railway-lines, canals, rivers, factories, or main roads 
are only of limited value, while the existence of a high proportion of 
such indices as delinquency, truancy, child neglect, is no guarantee of 
homogeneity of social structure within the area concerned. An additional 
handicap arises from the difficulty of correlating these indices with demo- 
graphic material provided by the Registrar-General through the census. 
The census data such as age, marital status, size of family, socio-economic 
status, etc. are calculated on a ward basis. Yet even a cursory glance 
at the ward map of Bristol (and there is no reason to suppose that 
Bristol is in any way unique in this respect) shows how inadequate 
this basis is for the purpose of correlation. The ward is in so many 
instances too heterogeneous in its social structure to provide a satisfactory 
method of calculation. 
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I am dubious of the value of changes in delinquency rates as a test 
of the effectiveness of the Bristol Project’s activity. It seems to me that 
the local influences vary so widely both in time and space that it would 
be unwise to draw from them any firm conclusions. In the past year 
we have already had the example of several pronouncements by juvenile 
courts as to the success of certain methods of treatment on the grounds 
of a decrease in delinquency. They fail however to take account of the 
general decrease during 1953 in England and Wales. 


The case for operational research was forcefully argued at an im- 
portant conference organized by the National Association of Mental 
Health at the Royal Institution in 19492%. In the course of the discussion 
Dr. P. Turquet said: “If operational research is to work efficiently in 
the community, it does mean that all agencies in the community, both 
scientific and non-scientific, must actively participate. . . . The second 
thing is . . . you must take full responsibility for those findings and do 
something about them”. (Italics mine). In his report to the Carnegie 
Trust (privately circulated) John Mack also argued the case for opera- 
tional research. He was in my view unduly cynical over the value of 
past research in delinquency but he was wise to stress the need for action 
directed at other and more fundamental things than delinquency—“fathers 
and mothers of young children; people living in neighbourhoods whose 
social relationships are weakened or unformed and this will suggest quite 
different forms of experimental action”. Mack argued that action should 
start from some situation which strikes the community in question as a 
live problem situation and should devise ways and means of meeting it. 


He is perhaps too optimistic in his statement of method. One 
of the difficulties is the task of finding any problem-situation upon which 
the members of a high delinquency area are prepared to cooperate and 
take action. A more fundamental obstacle has been described by Profes- 
sor Simey. “If the researcher has to accept a responsibility for studying 
this problem in its total social context, he may find it hard to make a 
beginning. It is impossible to study everything at once. He must seek 
a profitable point of penetration, and this cannot be the condition of 
social relationships as a whole’’25. 


It is clear that in the methodology of operational research in this 
field of community study and delinquency there is need for considerable 
discussion. Of many interesting problems the one to which we have 
devoted most attention in recent months at Bristol is what Professor 
Simey has called “the point of penetration”. There must be effective 
collaboration between members of the research team and the local neigh- 
bourhood in which the teams operate. How can this best be achieved? 
In the main research-area selected by the Bristol Project it seems most 
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useful to penetrate the community at different levels. The participant 
observer has always to face the difficulty that acceptance by one group 
may involve the possibility of rejection by another. One method of 
avoiding this obstacle is for different members of the research team to 
take responsibility for working with different groups. 


This discussion of methodology brings me to one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of the housing estate which constitutes the main research- 
area. I refer to the division between the “rough” and the “respectable” 
families and the process of social selection by which the two groups 
appear to sort themselves out. In a recent study of Coventry Kuper has 
suggested a dichotomy in which roughness and sociability, respectability 
and withdrawal from neighbourly contacts appear to form two fairly 
distinct groups*®. From the point of view of methodology this means 
that members of the research team tend to become identified with 
particular social groups within the estate, and it may therefore be neces- 
sary for one member to work with the “rough” and another with the 


“respectable”. There is here an important field for investigation. We: 


need to know more about the whole system of child-rearing within the 
two groups, and about the norms of behaviour which are accepted by 
them. Psychiatric studies of the aetiology of delinquent behaviour have 
not unnaturally tended to emphasize emotional and unconscious factors 
perhaps to the exclusion of the social factors. The pressure towards con- 
formity with a middle-class norm from the child welfare and educational 
systems are also relevant here. Thus these services tend to increase rather 
than to diminish the dichotomy. 


Because of this process of social selection the estate is characterized 
by a high level of residential mobility, and this appears to be a factor 
which has frequently been under-emphasized in community studies. 


In his criticism of Shaw and McKay, Taft commented on the high 
mobility of the rooming-house area?”. This one would expect. It is, how- 
ever, more surprising to find high mobility a characteristic of a housing 
estate. There are, however, important differences within the estate itself 
which tends to divide into four sections with varying degrees of rough- 


ness and respectability, of residential mobility, and of juvenile delin- 
quency. 


This process of selection is largely the result of the council tenants’ 
own choices but is influenced also by the policy of the rent-collector who 
acts as a kind of “status registrar”, to use a phrase of Professor Shils, 
moving tenants from one estate to another or to different parts of the 
same estate. In their pre-war study of Bristol’s housing estates Jevons 
and Madge, while commenting on the problem of residential mobility, 
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omit to mention one of the most important causes of movement, dislike 
of neighbours”®. This criticism of neighbours is particularly related to 
the criticism of neighbours’ children and their ways of behaviour. It may 
well be that the effect of mobility is to differentiate the estate into a 
number of sub-groups characterized by a diversity of norms, particularly 
of child-behaviour. The relevance of this for any study of juvenile de- 
linquency is of course obvious. 


The movement of families from the old slum areas in the centre of 
the city to the new estate is also of interest. It has been argued that 
delinquency is the product of slum living. But removal of the families 
from the old surroundings to new estates, has created fresh problems. 
The new environment makes additional demands on the resources of the 
family, financial and cultural as well as emotional. The way in which 
individual families meet these demands deserves further study. The feeling 
of social isolation, particularly on the part of women, after the neighbour- 
liness of the slum, must surely have an effect on the mental health of the 
estate. Its effect on delinquency, however, is less certain than John Mack 
has argued?®. Kuper’s hypotheses, though not specifically concerned with 
delinquency, suggest a different answer. The respectable are characterized 
by their desire for privacy. They dislike the friendliness and neighbour- 
liness that is so typical of slum life. Here, as so often, the attempt to 


find causes of delinquency, in this case the result of social isolation, is 
likely to fail. 


3. Conclusions 


It was suggested that the community approach to the study of 
delinquency, and particularly the study of the high delinquency area is 
now outmoded. In this paper I have tried to show why I believe this not 
to be the case. While acknowledging our gratitude to the ecologists for 
the insight which they have given us into the community background to 
delinquency, there is a danger that the problem may be oversimplified. 
The great inter-war and post-war policy of rehousing on which this 
country has been engaged, has not only created fresh social problems 
which demand solution, it has also rendered necessary further considera- 
tion of some of the traditional explanations of the delinquency area. In 
the study of these new problems there is certainly an opportunity for an 
operational research team working as far as possible on an inter-disci- 
plinary basis and collaborating with the local community. 


Since the Chicago school of sociology developed their ecological 
concepts, there has been considerable development in allied social research 
fields. Among the developments relevant to the community study of 
delinquency is the research into social class. Hollingshead’s study Elm- 
town’s Youth is merely one example of the variety of American adolescent 
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behaviour in relation to the position of their families in the community’s 
class structure®®. During the planning of the Bristol Social Project the 
significance of residential mobility became quickly apparent. By a process 
of social selection or perhaps more appropriately social rejection certain 
areas became heavily weighted with the social problem group. 


Among the psychiatric developments relevant to community study 
one should mention the question of the early prognosis of delinquency. 
It is unfortunate that the two services which have perhaps the greatest 
opportunity for observation of children, the health visitors and the school 
attendance officers, are not staffed by trained caseworkers. The observa- 
tion of the pre-delinquent child might well prove to be a useful contri- 


bution on the part of the psychiatric member of an operational research 
team. 


The possibilities of community study, in short, are by no means 
exhausted, but it is essential that the new knowledge at our disposal 
in the social sciences should be adequately utilized. 
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L’auteur qui fut directeur du “Bristol Social Project’ 
en Angleterre, traite d’expériences variées dans la 
promotion de l’action communautaire pour combattre 
la délinquance juvénile. Il croit cette approache 
recommandable, mais souligne la nécessité d’idées 
nouvelles sur le sujet. La délinquance dit-il, ne 
doit plus étre montée en épingle, mais traitée dans le 
cadre de l’amélioration des conditions sociales de la 
communauté. 
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Psychopathic Personality— 
Its Relevance in the 
Correctional After Care Agency 


IMRE NEMETH 


John Howard Society of Ontario 
Toronto 


The term psychopathic personality is an inexact and controversial 
one, because it is often used to designate any disorder which does not 
fit into the established diagnostic categories. 


For the purpose of this paper I will use it in a rather broad sense, 
denoting a group of personality manifestations recognizable as persistent 
interpersonal, social, and legal communicative difficulties in a seemingly 
normal person. 


There is little agreement among the experts on whether psychopathic 
personality is a definite diagnostic entity, whether it has affinity with 
neurosis, psychosis or organic conditions, or on what it should be called. 

Yet the designation of psychopathic, sociopathic, immature, im- 
pulsive, inept personality, acting-out-neurosis or character disorder comes 
up again and again in diagnosis, and treatment attempts are made in spite 
of unfavourable prognosis. 


Hervey Cleckley!, one of the frequently quoted authorities on psycho- 
pathy, listed sixteen characteristics of the disorder: 
1. Superficial charm and good “intelligence”. 
Absence of delusions and other signs of irrational thinking. 
Absence of “nervousness” or psycho-neurotic manifestations. 
Unreliability. 
Untruthfulness and insincerity. 
Lack of remorse or shame. 
Inadequately motivated anti-social behaviour. 
Poor judgment and failure to learn by experience. 
9. Pathological egocentricity and incapacity for love. 
10. General poverty in major affective reactions. 
11. Specific loss of insight. 
12. Unresponsiveness in general inter-personal relations. 
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13. Fantastic and uninviting behaviour with drink and sometimes 
without. 


14. Suicide rarely carried out. 
15. Sex life impersonal, trivial and poorly integrated. 
16. Failure to follow any life plan. 


John M. Caldwell?, summarized psychopathic characteristics under 
three headings: Acting, Thinking and Feeling. 


Characteristics in action: 
1. Inability to withstand tedium, frequent change. 
2. Lack of sense of responsibility—taking the fun where it is found. 
3. Blow up under pressure. 
4. Maladjustment to law and order. 
5. Recidivism. 
Emotional characteristics: 
1. Emotional deficiency, narcissistic, callous, inconsiderate, no re- 
morse and project blame on others. 
2. Hair-trigger emotions, exaggerated display, irritable and im- 
pulsive, immoral (social or sexual). 
3. Worry but do nothing about it. 


Thinking characteristics: 


1. Defective judgment, lives for the present rather than for the 
future. 

2. Inability to profit from.experience, able to realize the conse- 
quences intellectually but not to evaluate them. 


Cleckley says that the anti-social behaviour of the psychopathic 
criminal is differentiated from that of the ordinary criminal in that (1) 
it is not really purposive, (2) its ends are not really intelligible to the 
average individual, (3) it is primarily harmful to the delinquent and (4) 
it rarely involves the individual in a serious act such as murder®. 


Guttmacher and Weihofen further differentiate between the psycho- 
pathic and the neurotic criminal: “The individual with character neurosis 
does not generally have the charm and the highly polished veneer of the 
psychopathic and the criminal activity is much more stereotyped’. 


The lists of Cleckly and Caldwell are helpful as guides to recognize 
the broad area of psychopathic behaviour. But when specific traits are 
mentioned there is a great deal of disagreement among those who have 
studied psychopaths. I will show some of the opinions grouped around 
specific questions. 
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(a) Is psychopathy a constitutional or psychogenic disorder? 


Kraeplin’s term “constitutional psychopathic inferior” which is still 
used implies that the disorder is physical. 


Strecker stated in 1942: “Constitutional psychopathic inferiority is 
as much a defective state as is feeble-mindedness. There is an innate 
defect in all of the significant and important mental capacities”®. 


On the other hand Lauretta Bender came to the conclusion that “a 
psychopathic behaviour pattern is produced by emotional deprivation dur- 
ing the infantile period due to a lack or a serious break in parent child 
relationship”®. This is also the view of John Bowlby about what he calls 
the “affectionless character”. 


Recent studies show that many psychopaths have abnormal E.E.G. 
patterns but cannot be successfully differentiated either from persons 


suffering from other mental disorders or from normal persons by this 
criteria only. 


(b) Is psychopathy a definite disease entity or is it an exaggeration of 
normal personality traits? 


Karl Birnbaum, Ackerman and others contended that the deviation 
of a psychopath from normality is one of degree rather than kind. On 
the other hand Cleckley as well as McCord and McCord maintain that 


it can be clearly distinguished from normal as well as other types of 
disturbed behaviour. 


The McCords state that “perhaps the most important achievement 
of these investigations (in the last 150 years) has been the establishment 
of psychopathy as an independent personality syndrom”’. 


(c) Are all criminals psychopathic and are all psychopaths criminals? 


The affirmative assumption was made on the basis of*a definition 
of psychopathy which identified it with anti-social behaviour. Tappan 
says that “the psychiatrist diagnosed 99.5 per cent of the incoming inmates 
to the Illinois Reformatory during the years 1919-1929 as psychopaths”®. 


Most other investigations quote much lower figures. Dr. G. K. 
Stiirup of Herstedvester Prison, in Denmark, reported that in a study 
of over 300 prisoners he found 5 per cent of the first offenders and 37 
per cent of the recidivists psychopathic®*. The psychiatric Clinic of the 
Court of General Sessions, New York City, between 1932 and 1935 
diagnosed 11.2 per cent of examined patients as psychopathic personalities 
and 6.9 per cent as neurotic characters!®, The Gluecks in 1950 quoted 
the figure 7.3 per cent in a study of 500 delinquents". Irwin Frey in 
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1948 studied intensively a group of 160 boys and classified 92 as psycho- 
paths!2, Guttmacher and Weihofen say that psychopaths comprise in all 
probability 5 per cent to 10 per cent of criminals!%. 


(d) Is the psychopath neurotic? 


Most psychoanalysts would say so. Franz Alexander called it 
“neurotic character” and interpreted it as solving an intense inner con- 
flict by acting out impulses". 


Cleckley and others disagree. The present thinking as it is stated 
by McCord and McCord seems to be that there is a difference between 
the “true” psychopath and the “acting out neurotic”. 


(e) Is the psychopath dangerous? 


James V. Bennett, in a Presidential Address to the American Prison 
Association in 1940, said “probably no more dangerous social problem 
exists today than that of the criminal psychopath”!®. 


This statement seems to stem from the confusion between psycho- 
pathic and “anti-social” or “deviant” personality. “Since 1937, at least 
20 States acting in response to a rather hysterical belief in the whole- 
sale existence of dangerous psychopaths passed specific laws dealing with 
the treatment of sexual psychopaths”!”. Actually the term “criminal 


sexual psychopath” is a legal one and does not correspond with any 
disease or behavioural entity!®. 


Tappan states the present general position that “most psychopaths 


do not commit crimes and most anti-social criminals are not psycho- 
paths””?9, ; 


The above points indicate the great theoretical and clinical difficul- 
ties which confront the student of psychopathic disorder. 


In the after care agency, the first problem is the recognition of 
psychopathic personality traits, the assessment of the severity and rigidity 
of the disorder, and the decision whether more than a superficial treat- 
ment relationship is indicated. 


The second problem of course is the planning and implementation 
of treatment. 


Many clients come to us by referral, and if there is any indication 
of psychopathic personality disturbance, usually somebody along the line 
takes the responsibility of saying so. The disadvantage is that the diagnosis 
is made by people who differ widely in professional or educational back- 
ground and thus it has to be carefully re-assessed by the worker if he 
decides to get involved in treatment. 
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In forming the first tentative diagnostic impression, the lists of 
Cleckley and Caldwell should be kept in mind. On the subjective level, 


the feeling of the practitioner about a client will often give him the first 
clue. 


In my experience the likelihood is that the psychopathic person will 
quickly assume the role of a model client. In the majority of cases he 
will come to interviews on time, he will follow up referrals and plans, he 
will discuss his problems and develop “insight”. He will agree to strict 
and rational plans and will report with meticulous care on all the details 
of his actions. But as soon as he feels we have served his purpose he 
will leave suddenly and without notice. 


Very often the worker has to protect himself against this expensive 
and time-consuming pseudo-treatment relationship, but this does not 
mean that every so-called psychopath has to be regarded as untreatable. 


Regarding prognosis, the opinions of the experts are divided again. 


Funkhauser states bluntly a widespread view: “I feel that psycho- 
paths are hopeless cases as far as medical treatment is concerned and 
they are a sociological and legal problem rather than a medical one”?°, 


Karpman, a psychoanalyst agrees. “Psychopathic cases, at least in 
the present state of our knowledge, are not approachable by psycho- 
therapy or some other form of dealing or treatment”?!. Brancale, who 
regards the psychopath as “an essentially anti-social individual who is 
reflecting a neurotic conflict”?, says that “the polemic that has so long 
existed on the problems of defining the psychopath is now gradually 


yielding to much more emphatic interest in doing something therapeutic 
about offenders”?%. 


Brancale uses both hypnosis and narcosynthesis for diagnostic purposes 
and he is more interested in the function of the specific behaviour mani- 
festations than in an airtight diagnostic compartment for a case. He 
maintains that under the psychopathic exterior it is possible to discover 
a deeply repressed unconscious conflict. He also says “a fairly large 
number of personalities which are considered as psychopaths are actually 
schizoid individuals”, 

In my own caseload from October 5, 1959, to October 7, 1960, 
there were thirty-four persons who displayed psychopathic characteristics. 


Fifteen of these had rather intensive contact with one or several workers 
of this agency. 


The whole group was generally characterized by attractive appear- 
ance, personable and easy manners. Most of them were excellent con- 
versationalists, articulate, persuasive, manipulative and good in argument. 
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Some of them showed a quick, explosive temper when they were frustrated 
but no shame or remorse about the past, which seemed to exist for them 
only as an abstraction. Most of them had an exaggerated, optimistic 
view of their potentialities, intelligence and future prospects against all 
reasonable evidence. The majority of the group of fifteen were extremely 
preoccupied with their health and thirteen out of the fifteen had accidents 
or short hospitalizations during our contact. 


This fits in with Appleby’s statement that “character disorders to- 


gether with other factors may predispose to psychosis and psychosomatic 
disorders”25, 


Most of these people voiced extremely rigid and puritanical moral 
standards in sexual and other matters and were highly idealistic regarding 
society and politics. Three of the most “typical” psychopaths had literary 
ambitions and regarded themselves as accomplished intellectuals in spite 
of the fact that they never produced anything worthwhile. 


It is interesting to note that to our knowledge out of the group of 
fifteen, nine are back in prison at this point; three are drifting without 
work or roots and three have not come to our attention since they broke 
contact. None of the clients who showed psychopathic symptoms to any 
degree are known to me to have done well. 


About the family backgrounds it is not possible to say anything 
conclusive, mainly because the clients’ reports were so unreliable. How- 
ever, there is some evidence that the majority came from homes where 
the father was absent or else was a very feeble or distant personality. It 
was rather striking to note their pre-occupation with discipline and au- 
thority. Several of them discussed seriously their wish to become soldiers 
or policemen, or maintain contact with members of the judiciary. Several 
had fathers or brothers in law enforcement jobs. 


Although the literature is full of examples, it might be interesting 
to have a short resume of a contact in this agency. 


Bill’s father was himself diagnosed as an alcoholic and psycho- 
path who had countless difficulties in his earlier life but who is a 
successful businessman now. 


Bill’s mother was a high-strung person who allegedly committed 
suicide. 


Bill himself went through training school, escape, breach of 
probation, mental hospital and penitentiary. He never settled down 
to any job although for the short terms while he was working 
he was quite successful mainly because of his high I.Q. (138). 


Once while he was in mental hospital he collected some money 
for a party from his fellow patients and then walked out from the 
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closed ward with a key which he got from a nurse. On another 
occasion he bought a horse with a cheque for $3000 for a girl he 
wanted to seduce. When the cheque bounced he went to New York 
where he worked with a forged social security card. Recently he 
spent some time in Ottawa where he struck up a friendship with an 
employee of the Soviet Embassy. When he was questioned by the 
R.C.M.P. about this contact he volunteered to spy on the Russians, 
then he told his Russian friend that he is a Communist and volun- 
teered to spy on the R.C.M.P. When everything was set up in this 
way he left Ottawa. 


Bill was a student of Military History and his knowledge of 
the first and second World War is encyclopaedic. He is a great 
admirer of Nazism. 


During our contact Bill was seen fourteen times in a five month 
period. His first request was for financial assistance but he came 
back for eight interviews after financial assistance was terminated. 
His purpose was to engage in what he called “a battle of wits”. He 
continuously attempted to put the relationship on a personal basis 
but when I offered him, on two occasions, to see him in a restaurant 
or in my home he did not turn up. 


While he was in contact Bill lived under an austere regime. 
He planned meticulously and obsessionally and economized with his 
meagre resources quite well. 


Our discussion acquired the characteristics of a fencing match. 
Bill was trying to get me to the point where I would take over 
and manage his affairs and tell him what to do, and I pointed out 
to him relentlessly what he was doing. This led him to say that 
“you would be a good chess player”. 


Bill’s relationships with people were entirely on the abstract 
level. Although he said that he had sexual relationships with quite 
a number of women, he never returned to the same person the 
second time. 


During the third month of our contact Bill got a job and 
within two weeks he was handling the distribution of an article from 
. coast to coast. Six weeks later, however, he was fed up and dis- 
appeared. I have not heard from him since. 


Before he left he gave me a scholarly manuscript about the 
causes and prevention of wars, blaming the sovereign national state 
for the lack of peace in the world. 


It is interesting to note the incongruity between Bill’s conversation 
and his real life. His ambition was to become an officer, possibly in the 
German Army. He actually made some attempts to join the Canadian 


Army as a military historian. Yet he was a petty thief, a vagrant and 
hypochondriac. 
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Not all psychopaths remain in obscurity. Robert Lindner says that 
the psychopath is a “embryonic storm-trooper”®* and at least one promin- 
ent Nazi, Field Marshal Goering, was diagnosed as a psychopath. 


Various other figures from political or criminal history were called 
psychopaths. Henderson and Gillespie mention St. Joan of Arc, Napoleon 
and Lawrence of Arabia. The McCords describe the case of political 
boss David C. Stephenson of Indiana. The late senator McCarthy dis- 
played a number of psychopathic characteristics. Tullett’s study of the 
life of Lieutenant-Commander Chesney is an interesting example of a 
man who became a hero in the Second World War although he started 
as well as finished his career with the murders of his mother and then his 
wife. Caryl Chessman was also said to be a psychopath. 


There is, of course, a great deal of speculation about the etiology 
of psychopathic disorder and the conclusions usually depend on the school 
of thought to which the experts belong. 


Organically oriented psychiatrists would see psychopathy as a con- 
stitutional defect. Van Ophuijsen says “the diagnosis psychopath is 
historically inseparably associated with constitution and the symptoms 
should never be called psychopathic on the basis of its appearance but 
only on that of its etiology”?’. Sociologists see it as social deviation or 
“deficiency in role taking capacity”2®. Lindner, although a psychoanalyst, 
expresses this later view “psychopathic behaviour is relative to the culture 
in which it flourishes and can be measured by no other rule than that 
of the prevailing ethic and morality”?9. 


Greenacre noted that “psychopaths seen in private practice come 
from families in which the father or grandfather has been an unusually 
prominent and respected man’, 


Redlich and Hollingshead actually found proportionately twice as 
many “acting out neurotics” in the upper class than in any of the other 
classes*!. Kobal relates psychopathic behaviour to frustration*?, Franks 
to extroversion and conditionability®*. Michaels posits the urethral 
character as a fourth libidinal type and explains the impulsive character 
is Originating from this stage of development. 


No wonder that with such an amount of disagreement about the 
origin and nature of psychopathy there is a general hopelessness about 
treatment. Shock-therapy, lobotomy, drug therapy. hypnoanalysis, pyscho- 
therapy, psychodrama, casework and other techniques were tried. In 
some cases they produced results but none of them have been consistently 
successful. 
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There are two treatment methods which are especially interesting 
for social workers and which promise some possibility of further develop- 
ment. 


Milieu-therapy was first applied by August Aichorn in Austria and 
his methods were followed in the United States by Fritz Redl, Bruno 
Bettelheim and Ernest Papanek. Aichorn summed up his attitude to 
treatment thus: “A consistently friendly attitude, wholesome occupation, 
plenty of play to. prevent aggression and repeated talks with individual 
members”**, As most therapists agree, persons with psychopathic symp- 
toms cannot be cured by love alone. But permissiveness in a structured 
setting which leads temporarily to more aggression and destruction re- 
sults eventually in more sensitivity, understanding and co-operation. 


Milieu-therapy is also used as a treatment method in the social 
rehabilitation unit in the Belmont Hospital, near London, England. The 
unit was established by Maxwell Jones. As stated by Parker there are 
“two fundamental aspects that underlie treatment in the unit. 


(a) The existence of a community environment where problems can 
be acted out in a relatively permissive and accepting social area. 


(b) The operation of a communications system that will ensure sufficient 
feed-back to various groups of all events having significance for 
individual patients and the life of the community as a whole”, 


The application of an entirely different method was reported by 
I. Kaufman and B. Simcox Reiner®’. They examined the treatment of 
parents of delinquents whose disturbance was diagnosed as character 
disorder. 


The authors use the psychoanalytic framework and claim that the 
“impulse-ridden character disorder” can be successfully treated by case- 
work practitioners. 


In the beginning of the book they say that “persons with character 
disorders are constantly threatened by the anxiety stemming from un- 
resolved depression”**. Some of their findings about character disorders 
are: rigid and narrow emotional repertory, perpetual state of crisis, com- 
munication through action, male and female identities viewed as stereo- 
typed phenomena, inability to tolerate resources, dramatic and flamboyant 
behaviour, etc. 


The stages of treatment which these authors followed were: 
(1) Establishing relationship. 
(2) Identification with the caseworker. 
(3) Establishing identity (separation from caseworker). 
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(4) The client’s understanding of his own behaviour and its roots in 
the past. 


Neither uncovering nor supportive casework is feasible with char- 
acter disorders according to Kaufman and Reiner. “The goal of case- 
work should be that of promoting gradual maturation’”*®. The case- 
worker should use rational authority, calm acceptance and should be able 
to stand up to close scrutiny by the client. Non-verbal communication, 
the client’s mode of expression, seeing things in terms of action and 
attitude rather than emotions, are important. 


Treatment is lengthy but possible. The authors do not specify a 
length of time, but one woman client under treatment was in contact 
for nine years. 


Conclusions 


It seems that psychopathic personality, a disorder manifested more 
in action than in feeling or thought, recognizable mostly on the social, 
legal and interpersonal level, is a syndrom which may accompany disturb- 
ed processes of human development of different origin. Boredom, ennui, 
the lack of real interest in any person—‘“the depressive nucleus”—seems 
to be a prevailing trait. The emotional life seems to be crude and primitive. 
Aggression, fear or lust is felt and expressed without sublimation. The 
psychopathic person is barely able to feel human, to feel alive, but 
neither can he truly despair. He is not only a social deviant or marginal 
economically, but is a marginal human being without roots in occupation, 
class, family, interests or even time. Nothing is more impressive, when 
one confronts a psychopath, than the fictitiousness, abstractness, the 
“semantic dementia” as Cleckley put it, of his entire life. The dramatic 
gestures, the senseless, petty or spectacular crimes, the futile motions, are 
only surface manifestations of this empty and meaningless inner world. 


Many of our clients manifest psychopathic characteristics. Some 
of them are “typical psychopaths”, others not quite. It seems indeed 
that support, developing insight of themselves, planning in everyday 
matters, is rather futile. The psychopathic client usually gets into trouble 
again in a relatively short time. However, it seems that many of them 
return between successive incarcerations and some maintain continuous 
relationships which seem to be meaningful for them on a rather abstract 
level. I have currently consistent contact with five of the nine psycho- 
paths mentioned above, all five of whom are in prison. 
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Any treatment of psychopathy seems to require a very long, period 
of time and perhaps the assessment of the value of our particular service 
for psychopaths should be made the object of a much longer study. 
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Monsieur Nemeth passe en revue la littérature se rap- 
portant a la psychopathie, insistant sur les divergences 
dopinions quant a la définition, aux origines et au 
pronostic. Il traite ensuite de la facon dont les 
sociétés d’aide aux prisonniers assistent les délinquants 
qui présentent des traits psychopatiques. 
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A Research Scheme Into 
Personality Interaction in Probation” 


TADEUSZ GRYGIER 


Special Lecturer in Corrections 
University of Toronto 


The Problem 


The main purpose of this paper is to suggest a method of research 
leading to a modification of classification and treatment. A wider and 
more ambitious aim is to suggest a new approach in corrections which 
would stand midway between the need for individual treatment and the 
reality of correctional agencies. 


It is recognized that within the same administrative framework we 
have institutions which vary greatly in their impact on the offenders, and 
the same is true of the impact of the probation officers on their pro- 
bationers. It is also apparent that the main variable which determines 
the effect of correctional treatment is the personality of the central cor- 
rectional agent—in an institution, most often the superintendent; in pro- 
bation, the probation officer directly responsible for the probationer. 
Moreover, in every institution the offender is influenced by the treatment 
staff and by other correctional personnel with whom he is in daily contact. 


I think we have to assume that whatever our therapeutic aims, we 
are unlikely to adapt with unlimited flexibility to the need of the individual 
offender. There is no such thing as entirely individual treatment in any 
institution. There is also no evidence showing very clearly that a liberal 
outlook is more effective than a traditional authoritarian one. It may be 
better, and it may be worse. It is most likely that it would be good for 
some and not so good for others. But the main point I wish to make is 
that the human element will tend to override all the regulations, and yet 
we know so little about its effect in correctional programs. 


A prison, a penitentiary, or a training institution is a complex 
organization. It has its walls and its playgrounds, its workshops and its 
educational programs. It contains a variety of people, some of them 
called the inmates, and some, a completely different lot, the staff. Within 
both categories there are numerous distinctions, especially among the 
staff. Each member of the staff has his particular function—punitive, 
administrative, disciplinary, therapeutic. He also has his own individual 


* Based on an address to the Central Spring Conference of the Association of 
Probation Officers for the Province of Ontario, given on April 30, 1960. 
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personality, which does not always fit his professional function. We can 
regard the total configuration of these forces, some social and some 
psychological, as a part of the impact which the institution makes on the 
inmate. The other inmates provide another part of this impact. To 
isolate the most important element, the human element, in all this inter- 
action is extremely difficult. Any precise measurement of the climate of 
the whole institution is, in the present state of our knowledge, almost 
beyond reach. 


The life of a probationer is even more complex than the life of an 
inmate of an institution. He has his work, his family, his friends, and 
somewhere, as one of the many forces working for his rehabilitation or 
his failure is the lonely figure of his probation officer. It is almost impos- 
sible to determine which of the social and psychological forces produce 
success or failure in a probationer’s process of adaptation. But the strictly 
correctional impact can be isolated here much more readily than in a 
prison or a training school. It is the impact of the probation officer 


himself. As I see it, probation is mainly human interaction between two 
individuals. 


Does Johnny, who is strong, aggressive, and rebellious, need more 
discipline or more love? Does Fred, who is always a follower, uncertain 
of his own wishes and his position in society, need a strong father figure 
that he lacked in infancy, or does he need a tolerant, liberal, humanitarian, 
warm mother figure, even if this is represented by a man? We do not 
know, and I think it is time we found out. 


Research on these lines is a difficult but not impossible task. All 
psychological investigations meet with the same problem. Individuals are 
unique, and yet if we are to apply scientific methods, we have to treat 
people, to some extent, as belonging to types or as varying along certain, 
as we call them, dimensions. Every human brain functions in a different 
way, but we have found it useful to adopt the concept of “general intelli- 
gence” and to develop intelligence tests to see the so-called “g” as a 
dimension which is measurable and leads to important practical implica- 
tions. For some purposes it may be better to conceive intelligence as 
composed of two factors—(1) the level of intellectual functioning or the 
level of complexity in the problems which the individual is capable of 
solving; and (2) the speed of mental functioning, i.e., the time which he 
needs for solution of problems of low or medium level of complexity. 
We might distinguish between verbal and non-verbal intelligence, which 
again carries a number of practical implications. What we mean when 
we say that a person is intelligent is far less sure. Our meaning differs 
from person to person, by which I mean not only from one observer to 
another but also from one observed person to another. We say that 
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Brown is bright because he is so quick. We say that Jones is bright be- 
cause his vocabulary is good and he never uses coarse language. But 
if we try to investigate intelligence, we usually use intelligence tests and 
get not only reasonably precise measurements on the various scales but 
also fairly clear distinctions between the various aspects of intellectual 
functions. 


Personality is even more complex than intelligence. This concept 
includes some intellectual functions but also includes qualities of tempera- 
ment and character, attitudes and relationships, fears and emotional 
needs. The situation can be very complex, but to some extent, it will 
be only as complex as we shall make it. Just as we can simplify the 
various aspects of intellectual functioning and say that for some purpose 
we want to have a single measure of “g”, we can simplify the numerous 
and subtle aspects of personality and reduce them to a number of dimen- 
sions. And just as we can give intelligence tests to measure “g” we can 
give personality tests or make personality assessments in a fairly uniform 
way. Instead of adjectives describing some people as “bright” and some 
others as “dull” we can have IQ’s expressed in numbers. In the same 
way we can have quantitative representations of the various aspects of 
personality. 


How many dimensions de we have? This is a frequent question, 
but I think it is a wrong one. We can have a great number of dimensions, 
or only one—it all depends on what we want. After all, personality 
dimensions with which we operate are not in the people themselves. 
They are mainly the product of the mind of the investigator. 


One of the problems of methodology in personality assessment has 
been how to reduce the number of possible dimensions. Personally, I 
feel that some of my colleagues have gone too far in their search for 
simplification. Some others do not even wish to begin it. They are so 
subtle and so individual that they can never put two individuals together 
and say that for some purpose or other they will treat them as being the 
same. 


Somewhere between these two extremes is the optimum number of 
useful variables. What is optimum may vary from one population to 
another and even from one situation to another. It may usually be best 
to start with a surplus of personality variables and then reduce them to 
an economic and practical number. 


In every relationship between the probation officer and his proba- 
tioner we can distinguish two sets of data. One set will represent the 
probation officer, his general outlook, his individual likes and dislikes, 
his interests and hobbies, his experience and training. Each probation 
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officer represents a unique combination of these factors, but when we 
try to make generalizations, we can find some dominant themes. With- 
out making any assumptions as to what these themes will be I think I 
am safe in postulating that we should be able to distinguish some per- 
sonality types and some personality variables. 


“Type” can be defined as a frequently occurring combination of 
characteristics. Individuals belonging to a type will resemble each other 
in their general personality organization rather than in any specific 
aspects of behaviour. A type will therefore represent not one char- 
teristic but a number of them, and the person belonging to this type 
will act similarly to another person belonging to the same type over a 
wide range of behaviour. In order to study types we have to correlate 
people; that means, we have to calculate some mathematical representa- 
tions of their personality and see whether we can distinguish some pat- 
terns. We may find that there is a useful limited number of such patterns. 


When we talk of personality “variables” we are not concerned with 
the total personality. Some people may think we should always be 
concerned with the total personality but this, to my mind, is merely 
wishful thinking. Very often, if we want to be efficient, we have to isolate 
some relevant facets of human behaviour. These facets or aspects are 
particularly useful when we devise a way of measuring them. Once we 
have isolated and measured an aspect of personality we can envisage it 
as a dimension. We can then correlate these dimensions or traits. We 
may find that, for instance, the trait of impulsiveness is closely associated 
with some criminal offences but not with others. It has already been 
found to correlate with quick reaction time, and, as it does not interfere 
with some activities which demand quick reaction, it is in fact positively 
correlated with success in some fields. What is good in one situation and 


will correlate with success, may be bad in another situation and correlate 
with failure. 


Let us now envisage two groups of people. In each group we can 
classify people as representing certain “types” and we can assume that 
each member of each group can be seen as belonging to a type, at least 
to some extent. Some rare individuals may fit a type to an almost perfect 
degree, but many people have some characteristics of one type and yet 
some other characteristics of another type. 


We can also envisage each individual as possessing a number of 
characteristics, traits, or dimensions. Here the picture becomes somewhat 
complicated, but not quite unmanageable. It becomes much more com- 
plex when an individual from one group starts interacting with an in- 
dividual from another group. In the problem with which we are here 
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concerned, this happens when a probationer comes under the care of 
his probation officer. In an institution we have the same effect, with 
a still higher degree of complexity, when the inmate comes under the 
impact of the collective personality of all its members, both the offenders 
and the members of the staff. 


The results of this interaction are numerous and we must limit them 
for the purpose of clarity and practical consequences. We are not 
concerned here with the effect of this interaction on the correctional 
staff, because what happens to the probation officer or a treatment 
supervisor is, in the existing framework, his own business. He will be 
all right—so we assume. What we want is the offender going straight. 


I shall not go into the mathematics of my method but it is a 
feasible task, with proper electronic equipment, to relate the success or 
failure of probation, not to the characteristics of the offender and not to 
the characteristics of the probation officer, but to the interaction between 
the two. Of course, there are some probation officers who achieve better 
results than do others. There are some who are quicker and more efficient 
in their job. There are some who are more understanding, or at least 
are seen as such. We are not concerned here with the fact that in 
general effectiveness some probation officers might be rated higher than 
others. Probation is such an obviously cheap and effective correctional 
measure, and the shortage of probation officers so apparent, that I should 
be the last to suggest eliminating anybody who has reached the required 
professional standards and is not offending against the ethics and regula- 
tions of the service. Moreover, the slow man with a low rate of success 
may be the one who concentrates his attention on the hard core of de- 
linquency and crime. He may not be very successful with the majority of 
his clients because his heart is really with a particularly difficult group 
of them. Even there he is not very successful—nobody is—but his 
moderate success may be, nevertheless, measurably better than that of 
his colleagues. In total effectiveness he may rate pretty low, but we 
might utilize him in such a way that he would be doing a job that no 
one else can tackle. If he does this, he will be a happier and more 
efficient man. Instead of being a failure in general he will be a success 
in specific terms. To produce this change is a question of proper man- 
agement of human resources. 


In all our training as probation officers, social workers, psycho- 
logists or psychiatrists we are taught to adjust to the needs of the in- 
dividual client. We are supposed to be flexible, like amoebas, and yet 
to have a moral spine and a personality of our own. What we in fact 
do, and the older we are the more we do it, is to develop a technique 
which is a compromise between our own emotional needs and the needs 
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of our clients. We must be really very good if this compromise does not 
favour our own needs at the expense of the others. 


We develop our opening gambits, our catch phrases, our favourite 
questions. Even when we profess to be very flexible we sometimes 
forget that such flexibility should entail the ability to be rigid when the 
situation demands it. In fact it is as difficult to teach a rigid person 
how to be spontaneous and how to change and adapt his method as to 
teach the other type to follow a rigid routine in anything, even if such 
routine is obviously most effective. What is needed is a scientific man- 
agement of human resources so that we could arrive at the optimum 
combinations of characteristics between the probation officers and their 
clients. 


The first step in this direction would be a research scheme of the 
type which has just started as a pilot project in co-operation between 
the Ontario Department of the Attorney General and the School of 
Social Work of the University of Toronto. A similar project has started 
in England at the Research Unit of the Home Office. The problem is 
not a new one and is not limited to probation. The situation is exactly the 
same in psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysts are divided into various schools 
and they treat their patients according to their own temperament, experi- 
ence, and training. They certainly never change their sex to accommo- 
date their patients and yet it is obvious, if one understands the psycho- 
analytical theory, that some patients should do better with a mother 
figure and some others with a father figure. Nobody knows which is 
better for whom, and it is mainly a question of luck, and at the best of 
somebody’s hunch whether, if you need treatment you get, for instance, 
a female Jungian probing into your collective unconscious, an orthodox 
male Freudian with a sprinkling of eclectic psychiatry, or a non-medical 
Alderian who will concentrate on your inferiority complex because, 
within his framework, you are sure to have one. 


If the research suggested can be successfully completed in Canada 
and in England, with exchange of information and streamlining of 
methodology on both sides of the Atlantic, we may have a true inter- 
national inquiry from which one could draw conclusions with a wider 
range of application than from a single piece, always severely limited by 
the local conditions. 


The Techniques 

Two types of assessment have been tried in the pilot experiment. 
One of these is a projective questionnaire of my own construction,! the 
other is a technique developed by an English psychologist now settled in 
Chicago, William Stephenson, called the Q-sort.2% It may be useful 
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to outline both techniques here and to show how they can be used in 
personality research. 


I should like to make a distinction between the Q-sort technique 
and a rating scale, which is a more popular but probably less efficient 
device. In a rating scale one concentrates one’s attention on one human 
characteristic at a time. We have, for instance, twenty people to be 
assessed on “reliability of reporting”. We may think that all probationers 
are fairly unreliable, but some are still more unreliable than others. We 
can, therefore, arrange them in some order according to their reliability. 
We do not have to worry about the exact order of all twenty subjects, 
provided we follow the prescribed scheme of rating. This scheme assumes 
that in any population there are only relatively few people to be rated 
extremely high or extremely low on a given characteristic. There are more 
people rated moderately high and moderately low, and the majority are 
somewhere in the middle. Usually the rater is given precise instructions 
as to how many people he should rate very high or very low, how many 
moderately high or low, and how many in the middle. It is difficult at 
first to adjust oneself to this mode of thinking. One usually feels that one 
is not doing justice to one’s sample. One should like to rate most offend- 
ers, for instance, as extremely unreliable. But another probation officer 
might have a more lenient view and he would like to rate most people 
as highly reliable. Unless we standardize the procedure and force every 
population into the same distribution of ratings we are not able to com- 
pare our assessments and we have difficulty in manipulating our data 
statistically. 


When we are rating people we proceed through the list of rating 
scales and concentrate on one at a time. Once we have dealt with 
“reliability of reporting” and made sure that everybody is rated one way 
or another, we go on to the next characteristic. We then again arrange 
our data so that we have exactly the same number rated .very high or 
very low; the same, a somewhat higher number, moderately high or low; 
and again the same, the largest number, in the middle. The distribution 
of our ratings will be exactly the same for all characteristics, and even the 
exact frequency with which we apply a rating will be the same, provided 
we always rate the same number of people. 


This system is the essence of the rating scales. It is not an entirely 
objective method but it avoids some of the pitfalls of subjective assess- 
ment. It can also be made more objective by multiplying the rater, 
i.e., making several people rate the same sample, each rater acting inde- 
pendently of the others. In our case we could not increase the number 
of probation officers, as each probationer has only one. We can bring 
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in some objectivity by introducing independent raters who would interview 
or test and then rate all the probationers researched upon. 


Q-sort is a completely different technique. Here we do not concen- 
trate on one characteristic at a time nor try to assess the whole sample 
at the same time. On the contrary, we concentrate on one person and on 
a number of characteristics. We in fact get a pack of cards and we have 
to sort them in a certain way. On each card is a personality trait. For 
instance, we read, “He always reports to me regularly and punctually”. 
That would be a Q-sort card corresponding to our rating scale on “reli- 
ability of reporting”. But here we do not think of all the other proba- 
tioners but only of this one and we decide whether this particular descrip- 
tion is his most outstanding positive characteristic, or whether he eminently 
lacks it, or whether it is not prominent one way or another, in which 


case we might not be sure. Whenever we are not sure, we put the card 
in the middle of the table. 


On our right we will put the cards which described the probationer’s 
most outstanding characteristics. On the left will be put the cards which 
describe the characteristics he lacks. We do not compare him with other 
probationers, but we compare each characteristic with the others. If we 
have a very bright and very reliable boy, we may have to decide whether 
his intelligence or his reliability is more outstanding. A Q-sort is finished 
when all the characteristics of a single person have been dealt with, just 
as a rating scale is finished when all the probationers are rated on a single 
personality trait. At the end of both procedures we emerge with every- 
body assessed on every trait. Our own subjective bias will somehow 
creep into both distributions. But each technique has its own peculiarities, 
and one type of distortion is thus more réadily avoided in rating scales 
and another in Q-sorts. Some distortion will always be present but the 


use of both techniques brings us nearer to the ideal of objective assess- 
ment. 


Both rating and Q-sort are difficult at first but become quick and 
skillful operations with training. Especially Q-sort may become a pleasur- 
able experience and contribute to one’s insight into others and into one- 
self. When we Q-sort people and think about them, we not only analyse 
them and know them better, but we also gain insight into our own re- 
actions. The outcome of our Q-sort is supposed to be the assessment 
of the subjects we are trying to analyse, but in fact what we get is merely 
our perception of them. Our perception is affected to some extent by our 
personality and to a large extent by our interaction with the subject we 
are trying to assess. If we want to have a personality assessment which 
would be standardized and not “contaminated” by interaction, we must 
use a different technique. 
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In the pilot research, in which Mr. George McFarlane has been 
working to develop Q-sort cards suitable for use by probation officers in 
Ontario and based mainly on the interview situation within the probation 
setting, we have also used a modified version of the Dynamic Personality 
Inventory (D.P.I.) called the “Likes and Interests Test”. This test has 
been used in personality research and selection procedures in army and 
industrial settings in preference to the D.P.I., which has been mainly 
used in clinical settings. Both devices could be labelled “projective 
questionnaires” which distinguishes them from the usual questionnaires 
with which we are all familiar. The usual questionnaire is based on the 
assumption that if you ask a simple question, you get a straight answer. 
That may be so in respect of factual data which have no personal 
meaning. Quite often even this is not true. When it comes to personality 
measurement the opposite is more likely to be true. We may ask a simple 
question, but the answer is never entirely objective and factual. This is 
because in every reaction to a question, or even to a picture or other 
visual stimulus, one projects one’s own personality and one interprets the 
stimulus in one’s own way. Psychologists quite often use so-called pro- 
jective techniques which are based on this assumption. They show a 
picture and ask you to interpret it and to tell a story about it And they 
have found that every individual interprets the same picture in his own 
way and that there is a relationship between his interpretation and his own 
emotional needs, anxieties, fears, interpersonal relationships. In fact his 
total personality in its relation to environment and even fantasy can be 
reflected in the way he perceives the picture and relates his reaction 
to it. 


There is another test which shows pictures of people in specific 
conflict situations and describes what one of the people in each picture 
is saying.5 You are asked to imagine and report what the other person 
in the picture would reply. I used this particular technique, as well as 
the first one mentioned here, in an investigation of criminal personality.® 


The imaginary replies reported by the offenders I studied differed 
substantially from the replies obtained from a group of nurses. They also 
differed from replies of matched groups of ordinary citizens coming from 
the same background as the offenders but not convicted of any crime. 
It was also found that it was not only the replies that were different. The 
conflict situations themselves were perceived by the offenders in a different 
way. The total difference revealed by the test was not only in the 
reaction but also in the perception. All this is understandable. When 
I used the pictures mentioned in the first technique, I found not only a 
particular pattern of stories which ran through the criminal group but 
also a particular way of interpreting the pictures themselves. The same 
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face that would be seen by an ordinary citizen as loving and trusting was 
often seen as sinister and hostile when it was shown to a man in prison. 


My own questionnaire is based on the same principle of projection. 
The subject is presented with a list of items and asked whether he likes 
them or not. These items include objects, activities, and ideas. They are 
simple, and yet it was found by numerous experiments that people react 
to them very differently and that they even interpret them differently. 
These findings have been used to discover whether people with certain 
likes and dislikes have some deeper characteristics which determine 
these attitudes. These expectations have been amply confirmed: we 
project our personalities into our likes and dislikes just as much as we 
project them into pictures. 


From that followed a further step to combine into scales the objects 
and activities associated with particular personality traits. Each scale 
measures a definite human characteristic. On the surface some of the 
items grouped together on the scale may have nothing to do with each 
other. What they have in common may be merely symbolic. But the 
items in each scale go together in the sense that people liking certain 
items tend to like other items belonging to the same group. Only when 
the test has been completed does the mechanical sorting system pick up 
specific items and put them together. As the items are listed on the 
questionnaire they are not yet grouped into scales. It is almost impossible 
to guess, when one takes the test, how the items will be grouped and 
what they will measure. My test is a combination of a specific psycho- 
logical theory I have adopted, of my own ideas about that theory and 
about human nature and, most of all, of very laborious experiments to 
achieve the most efficient construction of the scales of the test. 


The administration of the questionnaire is very simple. The instruc- 
tions are straightforward and are printed on the front page. Then 
follows a list of items and there is a separate answer sheet with numbers 
corresponding to the numbers of the items. If one likes the items, one 
puts a cross in the square above the corresponding number on the answer 
sheet. If one dislikes the item, one puts a cross in the square below. 
Some people are not sure or feel entirely indifferent; they can skip the 
item and go to the next one. 


The person who is to score the test does not go into the details of 
the individual items. He has special scoring cards which he puts, one 
at a time, over the answer sheet. Each scoring card measures a separate 
personality trait. The holes in the card pick up all the crosses which are 
associated with this particular trait. Some of these crosses will represent 
likes, others dislikes. If we have a certain characteristic, we like some 
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things but we also dislike some others. A special method makes it 
possible automatically to translate the raw scores on the scales into the 
so-called standard scores, which make comparisons easier and more 
precise. From this emerges what we call a personality profile, with 
peaks representing the main characteristics a person has, and troughs 
representing those he does not possess or possibly strongly denies. 
Whether he really lacks these characteristics or merely denies their 
existence is not always easy to determine, but there are various clues 


which allow the psychologist to make a proper interpretation of doubtful 
cases. 


When we have a number of personality profiles we can look at them 
in two ways. We can examine each profile individually to see the main 
positive characteristics, as we could see them from the Q-sort cards, 
described earlier, on the extreme right. The troughs in the profile would 
correspond to the Q-sort cards on the extreme left. There will be some 
test scores—and some Q-sort cards—in the middle and some in the 
intermediate position between the middle and one of the two extremes. 


The other way of looking at these profiles will be the same as if 
they were rating scales. Here one would pay attention to a single 
characteristic and go through the whole population to determine who 
are the people scoring particularly high or low on the corresponding scale 


of the test. In the end we emerge with two aspects of personality assess- 
ment and with a variety of measures on a number of personality traits. 


The Preliminary Work and the Implications for the Future 


Some of the preliminary work along these lines has by now been 
done, and it had not been done at the time of the Central Spring Con- 
ference when I presented the first outline of this scheme.? A study of 
criminal transients,® in which the Dynamic Personality Inventory was 
used, has distinguished two personality types among homeless transients. 
As reported in the section on Current Research of this Journal, each 
type could be distinguished not only by a different cluster of personal 
characteristics but also by a predisposition towards a different type of 
offence. In the pilot experiment mentioned above the Q-sort set developed 
by Mr. George McFarlane and the Likes and Interests Test (the shortened 
version of the D.P.I.) have been tried out by the Director of Probation 
Services, the executive staff of the Head Office, and all the Supervising 
Probation Officers of the Ontario Department of the Attorney General, 
who were gathered for the Director’s Conference in Toronto. 


It is hoped that further work on these lines will follow. If it does, 
it may have very important consequences, not only in application in the 
probation services, but even far beyond the general scope of corrections. 
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If we succeed in finding out what are the best combinations of charac- 
teristics in probation, we may come upon some laws which could be 
extended into the fields of education and mental health. 


At the moment we are working with a set of illusory objectives and 
very real limitations. We insist on individual treatment and yet we give 
the standard treatment that our own personality pattern dictates. We 
may be given a free hand by the authorities and we may think that we 
adjust to each person individually, but our reactions and even our 
perceptions of people under our care are restricted. Each of us has 


his own limitations and his way of perceiving other people and of react- 
ing to them. 


Similarly, we emphasize the need for classification of offenders in 
our prisons and other correctional institutions and we realize that various 
categories of offenders need different types of treatment. But we do not 
know which characteristics of the offenders are relevant to treatment. So 
we really do not know how to classify, which classification will offer the 
best differentiation, directly linked with the appropriate treatment. It 
may be that some offenders whom we tend to keep in prison for a very 
long time will be better off without any institutional treatment and some 
others whom we put on probation are in fact in need of an institution. It 
is frightening to think how much we do, and how little we know. We 
govern people’s lives on rules of thumb and quite often we do not even 
agree on what should be done. When we do agree, we have no evidence 
that we are right. 


Any evidence we can obtain from studying probation as human 
interaction will have, of course, a number of limitations. It will never 
give us an absolute answer as to what a correctional worker should be 
like and what his method should be. What we can expect instead, if we 
are successful, are useful combinations relating personality characteristics 
of the probation officers to those of the probationers. We may, therefore, 
find the relative value of the personality of the correctional worker to the 
needs of the offender. 


Following the usual pattern of research—getting more questions 
than answers in the end—we are likely to emerge with useful hypotheses 
for developing classification systems for correctional institutions and, 
hopefully, for sentencing. After all, institutions have their personalities 
no less than individuals do and types of institutions can be described and 
subjected to experimentation. Even the sentencing process itself can be 
put on empirical foundations if we dare to experiment with solutions open 
to the court within the existing legal system. In each case we operate in 
a framework of a limited number of possible treatments and we are trying 
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to establish simple principles of classification to group in a few categories 
the infinite varieties of offenders. 


Whether in research or in practical applications, we are introducing 
here a new principle. In addition to the principle of relativity in physics 
and to the cultural relativism in anthropology we are now ready to apply 
the concept of relativity to the management of human behaviour. 


1 Grygier, Tadeusz. The Dynamic Personality Inventory. London: National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales, 1959. 


2 Stephenson, William. The Study of Behavior: Q-technique and Its Methodology. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 


3 ——____.. “Methodology of Trait Analysis”, Brit. J. Psychol., 1956, 47, 5-18. 


4 Morgan, C. D., and Murray, H. A. “Thematic Apperception Test”, in H. A. 
oe et al. Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. 


5 Rosenzweig, Saul. “The Picture Association Method and Its Application in a 
Study of Reactions to Frustration”, J. Pers., 1945, 14, 3-23. 


6 Grygier, Tadeusz. Oppression: A Study in Social and Criminal Psychology. 
London: International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1954. 


7 —_—_—_——. “Probation as Human Interaction”, Reporting Day (Journal of the 
Association of Probation Officers, Ontario), January 1961, pp. 19-28. 


8 Little, William T. “Criminality and Personality of the Homeless Transient”. 
M.S.W. thesis, University of Toronto, 1960. 


Ce texte décrit un projet de recherche visant a dé- 
couvrir les traits caractéristiques de la personnalité de 
Vagent de surveillance qu’il y aurait lieu d’harmoniser 
a ceux du prisonnier libéré sous surveillance, de 
facgon a réaliser les meilleures conditions thérapeu- 
tiques. Les conclusions découlant de cette situation 
particuliére pourront avoir des incidences sur d'autres 
cadres correctionnels. 
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Problem Drinking as a Factor 
In Drinking-Driving Offences' 


R. G. SMART 
W. S. ScHmipT? 


Relatively few efforts have been made by criminologists to determine 
the personal and social characteristics of persons convicted of the same 
criminal offence. There are a few such studies, for example Gauthier’s 
study of forgers (1959), Cressey’s study of embezzlers (1953) and 
Pittman and Gordon’s study (1958) of chronic drunkenness offenders. 
This paper is an attempt to extend our knowledge of the personal charac- 
teristics of persons convicted of “drunk” or “impaired” driving. A 
further attempt will be made to outline the implications which this study 
has for rehabilitating such persons. 


An extensive review of the literature (Schmidt and Smart, 1960) 
has revealed only one study of drunk and impaired drivers. Popham 
(1956) investigated a group of drivers who had been involved in acci- 
dents and convicted of drunk and impaired driving. This study was an 
attempt to determine whether these drivers were a random sample of the 
drinking population with respect to the prevalence of alcoholism among 
them. In order to test this hypothesis Popham checked each of the 
driver’s names against the records of the four alcoholism clinics in 
Ontario. It was found that a significantly larger number of these drivers 
had been alcoholic clinic patients than expected on the basis of general 
experience. However the number of offenders found to have been 
clinic patients was numerically small and it comprised only 2.6 per cent 
of the sample. Popham found that the drivers were significantly younger 
than those alcoholics admitted to clinics. He suggested that this age dif- 
ference may have been partly responsible for the small proportion of 
treated alcoholics found in this sample. 


In conducting the present study it was surmised that, in addition 
to the 2.6 per cent of Popham’s sample who had been alcoholic clinic 
patients, some had serious drinking problems which would, in time, re- 
quire treatment. Therefore it was expected that as Popham’s group of 
427 drivers grows older more of them will be admitted to alcoholism 
clinics than expected on the basis of admissions in the general population. 


1 From the Alcoholism Research Foundation of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
2 The authors are indebted to Professor J. R. Seeley for the many helpful sugges- 
tions he made during the preparation of this manuscript. 
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Procedure and Statistical Results 


Popham’s sample of 427 drivers was originally checked against the 
records of four alcoholism clinics in York County, for the period February 
1948 to May 1955. In the present investigation this sample was checked 
against the records of three of the four clinics, for the period January 
1951 to December 1958. One clinic was excluded from the present in- 
vestigation since it ceased operating early in 1954 and the available 
admission data from this clinic were not sufficiently detailed for our pur- 
poses. This latter institution was a small private sanitarium. The three 
clinics under study began operation in 1951. 


Age-specific risk-rates of being admitted to one of these clinics were 
calculated in order to obtain expected values. Since the 427 drivers were 
male residents of York County, these risk-rates were based on the popu- 
lation distribution (male, adult, drinking**) of this County and on the 
yearly first admissions to the three clinics. Treating these “risks” as 
scores, an analysis of variance was performed to determine whether 
column and row means differ significantly from the grand means. The 
variance ratios (F) were found to be .901 for column means (for 
df,—7, df.—80, P > .05), and 69.93 for row means (for df;—10, df.= 
77, P< .01). Of the two criteria selected, namely age and year of 
enquiry, only the first significantly affects the probability of being ad- 
mitted to one of the clinics. 


Employing the admission risk-rates and the finding that the age 
criterion was significant, the authors computed expected frequencies for 
each age group® for the sample of 427 drivers. The years of enquiry 
were combined into two groups, namely 1951-1954 inclusive (approxi- 
mating Popham’s period of investigation) and 1951-1958 representing the 
present follow-up period. The observed and expected frequencies for the 
two periods under study are shown in Table 1. 


It was hypothesized, as in Popham’s study, that a significantly larger 
number of drivers in the sample had been admitted to one of the clinics 
than expected on the basis of general experience. The York County ad- 
missions to the three clinics were used to compute expected values in the 


3 The method employed to estimate the York County population for intercensal 
periods is given in “Statistics of Alcohol Use and Alcoholism in Canada, 1871- 
1956” (Popham and Schmidt, 1958), Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1958. 

4 The age specific proportion of drinkers in this population was taken from a report 
on the drinking habits of Ontario’s adult population, a survey conducted by 
Canadian Facts Limited, released in 1953. 

5 The age groups 60 and older were combined since their rates are rather low. The 
differences between these means are not significant at the 5 per cent level of 
probability. 
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TABLE 1 


Observed and Expected Admissions of Drinking-Driving Offenders, 
York County, 1951-1954 and 1951-1958. 





Admissions of Drivers 














Age 1951-1954 1951-1958 
Observed Expected Observed Expected 
20-24 1 Bi 1 .29 
25-29 1 43 1 91 
30-34 1 .67 3 1.47 
35-39 1 82 5 1.70 
40-44 2 .90 7 1.67 
45-49 = 71 5 1.13 
50-54 2 47 3 92 
55-59 1 16 1 33 
60+ 0 .08 1 .06 
Totals 11 4.36 27 8.48 





sample; these values were tested for goodness of fit to the observed values 
by means of the chi square test. It was found that the differences observed 
could be expected to occur less than one time in a hundred by reason of 
sampling fluctation or chance® ’. 


The same finding was reported by Popham (1956) for the period 
up to 1954. He also suggested that “since the drivers as a group were 
significantly younger than the clinic patients, it may be suspected that 
fewer were likely to have reached a sufficiently advanced stage of 
alcoholism to precipitate contact with a clinic”. The data in Table 1 
for the period up to 1958 evidently support this speculation. The number 
of admissions increased from 11 in the period 1951-1954 to 27 in the 
period ending 1958. It is felt that some part of this increase is due to 
the aging of the sample during these years. The significance of age as a 
factor precipitating treatment was mentioned earlier. The admission 
data indicate that the risks of being admitted to a clinic are highest in the 
age groups between 35 and 54. However, in 1954 only 37 per cent of the 


TABLE 2 


Expected Admission Frequencies for the Sample 
1951-1963 inclusive 


Age 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60+ Total 
Expected 1.29 1.14 2.54 3.16 2.82 2.26 1.59 .85 .28 14.93 


6 The chi squares corrected for continuity were 8.646 (1951-1954), and 38.29 
(1951-1958) with 1 degree of freedom. 


7 It is recognized that the use of the chi square is questionable when an expected 
frequency is less than 5 (Fe 1951-1954=—4.36). However, if the expected fre- 


quency in this instance had been 5, the difference would still have been significant 
(chi square—6.05, .027 P). 
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drivers in the sample as compared to 70 per cent of the clinic patients 
were in this age range. Thus the increase of admissions in the follow-up 
period over the 1951-1954 period (Table 1, columns 2 and 4), is at 
least in part, due to the increased proportion of drivers in the age group 
of highest risks in 1958. 


The mean age of the sample was 33.4+10.6 in 1954, it was 37.4 
in 1958, and it will be 42.4 in 1963. This latter figure is virtually 
identical with the mean age for clinic alcoholics at 42.59.96. Thus the 
age distributions of the sample of 427 and the clinic alcoholics are quite 
similar in shape. 


It is of interest to estimate the number of clinic admissions of drivers 
that would be expected when the sample has reached the same age as 
the clinic alcoholics. To arrive at such an estimate age-specific expected 
admission frequencies for the sample for the period 1951-1963 were 
calculated and are shown in Table 2. 


These expected frequencies are based firstly on the admissions to the 
three clinics within the period 1951-1958, secondly on the admissions 
expected to occur between 1959-1963® and thirdly on an age distribution 
in the sample in which each age group as it is recorded for the year 1958 
is moved on to the next higher one. Adjustment was made for the number 
of deaths that would be expected to occur in the sample on the basis of 
age and sex-specific general mortality rates. The 27 patients who had 
been admitted prior to 1959 were not included for calculating expected 
frequencies up to 1963. 


If we assume that the increase in the differences between observed 
and expected frequencies over the study period is arithmetic in nature, 
we can arrive at an estimate of the observed frequencies for the years 
1951-1963 as follows. Treating observed and expected frequencies as 
ratios fo/fe, we obtain 2.52 for 1951-1954, 3.18 for 1951-1958 and an 
estimated ratio of 3.84 for 1951-1963. Applying this ratio-to the expected 
frequency from Table 2 we obtain 57, thus the expectancy would be that 
13.3 per cent of the sample of 427 would have been admitted to one 
of the three clinics by the end of 1963. 


Discussion 


It has been shown that as Popham’s sample of 427 drivers grew 
older a larger proportion was admitted to alcoholism clinics than expected 
on the basis of these admissions in the general population. Popham 


8 Since the annual number of admissions to the three clinics remained virtually the 
same over the 8 years under study and the year 1959, the mean yearly number of 
admissions over the years was taken as an estimate of the number of annual 
admissions for the years 1959-1963. 
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(1956) found that 2.6 per cent of the drivers convicted for drunk or 
impaired driving were admitted to alcoholism clinics. The follow-up of 
this group indicated that by 1958, 6.3 per cent had been admitted to such 
clinics. When the observed number of admissions is projected into the 


future, by 1963, 13.3 per cent of the drivers would be admitted to an 
alcoholism clinic. 


It is probable that the actual proportion of alcoholics in any sample 
of drunk or impaired drivers is considerably greater than that determined 
in this study. This underestimation arises, in part, because only clinically 
treated alcoholics were identified in this sample of drivers. York County, 
however, also has two mental hospitals, two psychiatric hospitals, 
psychiatric wings in four general hospitals, one private sanitarium, one 
Salvation Army treatment centre for alcoholics, numerous nursing homes 
and a score of A.A. groups. All these facilities are exclusive of treatment 
by individual physicians and psychiatrists. These institutions in some 
cases treat alcoholics exclusively; in the case of others such patients 
comprise from 4 to 65 per cent of their populations. Although many 
alcoholics use two or more of these facilities, nevertheless it seems certain 
that more treated alcoholics would have been found in the sample, if 
checked against the records of all treatment facilities. It also seems 
certain that only a fraction of the number of alcoholics in York County 
have ever been treated for their condition. Under present circumstances 
it is not possible to arrive at an estimate of the ratio of treated to non- 
treated alcoholics. However a well-known clinician (Armstrong, 1959) 
proposed recently that “perhaps 10 per cent of the alcoholics in any com- 
munity have ever been under any kind of treatment” (for alcoholism). 


The finding that a group of drunk and impaired drivers contains 
considerable proportions of both alcoholics and young incipient problem 
drinkers has important implications for law enforcement agencies who 
deal with these offenders. Until recently the reinstatement of driver’s 
licences which were suspended for drunk and impaired driving was largely 
dependent on proof of financial responsibility. A recent paper by the 
present authors (Schmidt and Smart, 1959) has suggested that drivers 
convicted for these offences might be induced to submit to an assessment 
of their drinking behaviour, and if necessary to obtain treatment for 
alcoholism as a condition of this reinstatement. In response to growing 
knowledge of the drinking problems of such drivers, the Department of 
Transport has recently been encouraging many convicted drivers to make 
contact with an alcoholism clinic as a preliminary step towards reinstat- 
ing their licenses. Although it is too early to assess the effectiveness of 
this system it is felt that it represents a realistic attempt to rehabilitate a 
group of offenders in a manner adjusted to their pathology. 
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En 1956, on fit une étude du nombre de conduc- 
teurs d’automobiles condamnés pour conduite dange- 
reuse alors que leurs facultés étaient affaiblies par 
Palcool, et du nombre de ceux qui parmi eux étaient 
sous les soins d'une clinique pour alcooliques. La 
proportion de ceux-ci était faible. On nota cependant, 
que plusieurs des délinquants étaient trop jeunes pour 
étre acceptés pour traitement dans ces cliniques. 
Le présent article est le compte-rendu d’une seconde 
étude faite par la suite, laquelle rapporte combien de 
conducteurs se sont présentés a la clinique et tente 
de prédire combien s’y rapporteront. La proportion 
de ceux qui s’y sont présentés est maintenant plus 
élevée, et ceci met de l’avant la notion de traite- 
ment des conducteurs d’autos condamnés pour con- 
duite dangereuse alors qu’ils ont les facultés af- 
faiblies par Valcool. 
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Resolutions Passed at the 4th 
International Criminological Congress 
Held at the Hague 

September 5-11, 1960 


The General Assemblee, in its closing session has approved the 
following resolutions, proposed by the sections: 


SECTION I 


1) The concept of mental abnormality is unless precisely defined so 
vague that it cannot form the main basis for judicial decision, prognosis 
and treatment. 


2) Each serious case should be individually investigated and diagnosed 
by a team of persons trained in the various fields, with a view to 
the judicial decision and the ensuing treatment. 


3) Scientific research should be promoted, especially follow-up studies 
to make evaluation of the efficacy of the various therapies possible. 


4) Penal policies have various aims, amongst which we find in varying 
proportions: social readaptation, therapy cure, retribution, deterrence 
and the upholding of the moral standards including elements of ex- 
piation and reparation and reconciliation with society. 


This diversity of aims is not only a consequence of conflicting ideolo- 
gies, but also an outcome of the different standards held and developed 
in the various professions connected with methods of dealing with 
offenders. 


This conflict finds expression in the various stages of the administra- 
tion of justice and especially in the sentencing process and execution 
of the sentence. Therefore, penal policy should try to reconcile these 
aims into constructive and coherent methods, abandoning those aims 
which appear inadequate. 


One way to achieve this, is to introduce criminological sciences into 
the study of law and of other disciplines and to acquaint physicians and 
specialists in related fields connected with the treatment of offenders 
with the main principles of criminal law and criminology. Furthermore 
magistrates and those who are concerned with criminal law should 
be encouraged to acquaint themselves with the principles of crimi- 
nology. 
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5) 


The importance of the social structure of the penal institutions has 
been stressed. It includes not only the relationship of inmates among 
themselves, but also staff-inmate and family-inmate relationships as 
well as interstaff relationships. These problems and the social pres- 
sure generated in institutions should be further studied. 


After discussion of the integration of the legal and treatment approach 
to the problems of crime, the section expresses the wish that this 
subject should be a main topic for criminological research in the 
future. 


More emphasis should now be placed on analytical and empirical 
research on criminal policy. 


SECTION II 
Question 1: Epilepsy and Criminality. 


1) 


2) 


The study of the criminal epileptic must be carried out on the basis 
of a panoramic and polydimensional diagnosis, having neurological 
(especially repeated electroencephalograms), medico-legal and socio- 
logical aspects; Research should be encouraged in respect of the 
relationship between epileptic and non-epileptic disrythmias and the 
lessons to be learned from these studies for the treatment of offenders. 


It appears that the percentage of epileptic delinquents is small both 
in comparison to the total number of epileptics and in relation to the 
rest of psychopathic and psychotic offenders. 


Question 2: Sexual Offences. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Sentencing and correctional measures should make appropriate dis- 
tinctions between sexual crimes that are a menace and those that are 
merely a nuisance, to society. 


Sexual behaviour should be decriminalized when it does not involve 
injury to a victim (in the legal sense of the word), and is therefore 
a matter of personal morality. P 


The classification of sexual deviations referred to above might be 
used as a basis for the development of more adequate criteria in 
classifying sexual offences. 


As understanding of sexual behaviour increases, more attention should 
be paid to influencing social attitudes by public education thereby 
bringing about changes in legislation. 


Question 3: Theft in department stores. 
1) Increasing attention is being paid to shoplifting — perhaps because 


of the change in sales methods. Further research is necessary, espe- 
cially as to the extent of professionalism among shoplifters. There is 
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also a need for close international cooperation in making the results 
of research available. 


Males usually predominate among juvenile shoplifters. A small pro- 
portion of these are malajusted. The majority do not show serious 


disturbance. This can only be determined, however, by careful in- 
vestigation. 


The offence differs from most others in that a vast majority of the 
adult shoplifters arrested in the large stores, are females. A few are 
pathological cases and a further group has less obvious emotional 
difficulties, which need careful investigation and sometimes proba- 
tionary or medical treatment. The majority have less complicated 
motives. Physical factors do not very often seem to be of influence. 


It is desirable that detected cases should be reported to the police 
more frequently than is, at present usual. 


The shock of a first contact with police or judicial authorities is often 
valuable. Repeated offences require more thorough investigation. 


Offences cannot be prevented altogether since modern sales methods 
are in principle irreconcilable with effective prevention. From the 


preventive point of view better supervision is preferable to severer 
sentences. 


The public must be educated, especially parents, in their attitude to 
property of anonymous owners. 


Question 4: Age and mental abnormality. 


1) The topic of age and mental abnormality is becoming all the more 
important since the prolongation of life and better insight into child- 


hood and adolescence are posing new and insufficiently understood 
problems. 


One of the fundamental problems is the difficulty of distinguishing 
on one hand, the accentuation in the course of time of abnormality 
already existing in the individual and, on the other hand, the specific 
anomalies of each period of life. 


In conclusion, widespread criminological research should be carried 


out with regard to the different aspects of the problem in order to 
establish the following: 


a. The criminogenic factors resulting from age; 

b. Diagnostic and classification methods; and 

c. Therapeutic methods and their individual application. 
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SECTION Il 





Question 1: The present state of research with regard to the personality of 


the mentally abnormal delinquent. 
The trend in the present day method of research is to regard the 


following working hypotheses as a valuable basis for investigation: 


a. 


Habitual delinquent conduct can be considered to be symptomatic 
that is to say as an outward manifestation of a latent pathological 
condition. 


Just as compulsive repetition is accepted to be one of the symptoms 
of nervous disorder, so should the tendency to recidivism be re- 
garded as a symptom of pathological delinquency. 


If the personality of an abnormal delinquent is to be accounted for, 
a special study of the motivation prompting the subject either to 
commit a crime or to refrain from so doing, is indispensable. 


Question 2: The present state of research with regard to rendering help to 





abnormal delinquents without depriving them of their sense of 
responsibility. 
The general development of a policy with regard to criminality as well 
as the present trend toward psychiatric aid, have obliged society’s 
reaction to the abnormal delinquent to change from one of material 
segregation to a method of treatment which includes the necessary 
psycho-therapy and rehabilitation for their entry into society. 


Present day criminal research with regard to the various degrees of 
liability, is concentrated on the study of the sense of responsibility. 
The existence and the therapeutic importance of this sense, are an 
incentive to attempt to find a legal system which no longer forces 
us to “decree” the degree of liability of an abnormal delinquent, but 
which will attempt to find a treatment most likely to develop a sense 
of responsibility in these delinquents, in the future. . 


Instruction tends to change, on the motivation of abnormal delinquents, 
from neuro-psychiatric investigation as to the degree of liability for 
an act, to a medico-psychological and social observation of the person- 
ality. 

The trend nowadays is to entrust the treatment of delinquents to 
medico-psychological and social teams, for which treatment, the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the subject is necessary. 


If an effective treatment is to be assured, institutions for abnormal 
delinquents must be equipped in such a way that all the various types 
of therapy, in particular, psycho-therapy and socio-therapy, can be 
applied. Therapeutic communities must also be formed. 
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f. 


g. 





At the same time, it is advisable to foresee and to develop the am- 
bulatory types of treatment for abnormal delinquents, especially in the 
form of probation at which medical, psychological and social control 
and assistance should be at hand. 


All working programs demand an improvement in liaison between 
scientific research and practical application. Furthermore the public 
must be better informed concerning the problems which arise from 
abnormal delinquency. 


SECTION IV 


The 4th International Criminological Congress having noted with 


satisfaction recent instances of scientific collaboration in criminological 
research and desirous of making criminologic research approach more 
closely the methodology of science and of developing a Comparative Crim- 
inology, advocates the following measures, among others: 


1) 


2) 


the establishment, within the International Institute of Criminology, of 
a clearinghouse for criminologic research projects and for the furnish- 
ing of information regarding pre-existing and current researches, under 
a committee representing the various relevant disciplines; 


the encouragement of systematic collaboration between the Inter- 
national Society for Criminology and other organizations concerned 
with disciplines and techniques similar to those involved in criminologic 
research. 
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Résolutions adoptées lors du 4e 


Congrés International de Criminologie, 


tenu & La Haye, du 5 au 
11 septembre 1960 


L’Assemblée Générale, réunie en séance de cléture a approuvé les 


résolutions suivantes, présentées par les sections: 


SECTION I 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Tant qu’elle n’aura pas été définie avec précision la notion d’anorma- 
lité mentale sera trop vague pour servir de base essentielle 4 la décision 
judiciaire, au pronostic et au traitement. 


Chaque cas sérieux devrait étre étudié et diagnostiqué par une équipe 
de spécialistes relevant des diverses disciplines et cela dans une per- 
spective orientée vers la décision judiciaire et le traitement adéquat. 


Des recherches scientifiques devraient étre suscitées, notamment des 
études suivies (Follow-up Studies), qui permettent d’estimer leffi- 
cacité des différentes méthodes de traitement. 


Les différentes politiques pénales poursuivent des buts divers, parmi 
lesquels en rencontre en proportions variées: la réadaptation sociale, 
la cure thérapeutique, la rétribution; l’intimidation et le renforcement 
des normes morales comportant des éléments d’expiation, de répara- 
tion et de réconciliation avec la Société. 


Cette diversité de buts n’est pas seulement la conséquence d’idéologies 
s’opposant entre elles. Elle résulte aussi de la diversité des normes et 
des attitudes en vigueur et développées dans les professions multiples 
engagées dans les méthodes de traitement des délinquants. 


Ce conflit se manifeste aux différentes phases de la procédure judi- 
ciaire notamment 4 celles du jugement et de l’exécution du verdict. 


Pour cette raison, la politique pénale devrait essayer de réconcilier 
ces buts en établissant des méthodes constructives et cohérentes, tout 
en abandonnant ceux des buts qui paraissent étre inadéquats. 


L’un des moyens d’y parvenir est d’une part, d’introduire les sciences 
criminologiques dans les études du droit et des autres disciplines et, 
d’autre part, d’informer les médecins et les spécialistes des domaines 
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5) 


6) 


liés au traitement des délinquants, des grands principes du droit cri- 
minel et de la criminologie. En outre, les magistrats et les autres per- 
sonnes intéressées au droit criminel devraient étre encouragés 4 se 
familiariser avec les principes de la criminologie. 


L’importance de la structure sociale des établissements pénitentiaires 
a été soulignée. Ceci ne concerne pas seulement les relations des 
détenus entre eux, mais aussi celles avec les membres du personnel et 
avec les familles, ainsi que les rapports existant entre les membres du 
personnel de |’établissement. 


Ces problémes ainsi que la pression sociale produite par les institutions 
devraient étre approfondis. 


Aprés avoir procédé 4 un échange de vues sur l’intégration aux pro- 
blémes du crime de l’approche légale et de celle réalisée par le traite- 
ment, la Section exprime le voeu que ce sujet devienne un théme 
central pour les futures recherches criminologiques. On devrait ac- 
corder plus de poids aux recherches analytiques et empiriques ayant 
trait a la politique criminelle. 


SECTION Il 
Question 1: Epilepsie et criminalité. 


1) 


2) 


L’étude de l’épileptique criminel doit étre faite sur la base d’un diagnos- 
tic panoramique et multidimensionel, comportant des aspects neurolo- 
giques (notamment des électroencéphalogrammes répétés), médico- 
légaux et sociologiques. 


Il est nécessaire d’encourager les recherches sur les relations entre 
les disrythmies épileptiques et non épileptiques afin d’en tirer des 
renseignements utilisables dans le traitement des délinquants. 


Il apparait que le pourcentage des délinquants épileptiques est faible 
que ce soit comparativement au nombre total des épileptiques ou 
relativement a l’ensemble des autres délinquants psychopathologiques 
et psychotiques. 


* Question 2: Délits sexuels. 


L’Assemblée Générale ayant entendu les résolutions sur la 2éme 


question exprime les voeux: 


1) 


que les instances judiciaires fassent de fagon appropriée des distinc- 
tions entre les crimes sexuels qui constituent des dangers pour la 
la société et ceux qui ne sont que de simples génes; 
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2) 


3) 


4) 





que le comportement sexuel qui ne cause 4 la victime aucun dommage 
(au sens légal du terme) et qui de ce fait ne concerne que la moralité 
privée soit “décriminalité”; 

qu’une classification des déviations sexuelles faite dans le sens indiqué 


dans les paragraphes précédents puisse servir de base au développe- 
ment de critéres de classement plus adéquats des délits sexuels; 


étant donné la compréhension du comportement sexuel qui ne cesse 
de se développer, que l’on consacre beaucoup plus d’attention aux in- 
fluences a exercer sur les attitudes sociales, notamment par l’education 
du public, ce qui engendrera des transformations législatives. 


Question 3: Vols commis dans les grands magasins. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 





Les vols commis dans les grands magasins retiennent de plus en 
plus lattention, sans doute en raison de changements introduits dans 
les méthodes de vente. De nouvelles recherches sont nécessaires, 
notamment pour déterminer l’ampleur du professionnalisme dans 
cette catégorie de délinquants. Pour que les résultats de ces recherches 
soient valables il est necessaire qu’existe une étroite coopération inter- 
nationale. 


Ce sont généralement les garcons qui prédominent parmi les voleurs 
juvéniles dans les grands magasins. Une petite proportion d’entre 
eux sont des inadaptés — la majorité ne présente pas de troubles 
graves — Toutefois ceci ne saurait étre établi qu’au moyen d’une 
investigation approfondie. 


Ce délit différe de la plupart des autres en ce que la grande majorité 
des adultes arrétés pour vols dans les grands magasins sont des fem- 
mes. Parmi elles quelques cas sont pathologiques. Un autre groupe 
comprend des femmes qui présentent des difficultés émotionnelles 
moins apparentes nécessitant un examen approfondi et parfois un 
traitement avec mise 4 l’épreuve ou médical. Mais pour la majorité 
des cas les motifs sont bien moins compliqués et les facteurs physiques 
paraissent ne pas jouer souvent de réle importants. 


Il est désirable que tous les cas découverts soient signalés 4 la police 
plus fréquemment que cela ne se fait actuellement. Le choc du 
premier contact avec une autorité policiére ou judiciaire a souvent 
beaucoup de valeur. Les délits répétés exigent une attention toute 
spéciale. 


On ne peut prévenir complétement cette forme de délinquance en 
raison du fait que les méthodes modernes de vente sont en prin- 
cipe incompatibles avec des méthodes préventives efficaces. Du point 
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de vue préventif une meilleure surveillance est préférable 4 un accrois- 
sement de sévérité des verdicts. Le besoin se fait sentir d’une éduca- 
tion du public, notamment des parents, en ce qui concerne l’attitude 4 
Pégard des biens de propriétaires anonymes. 


Question 4: Age et anormalité mentale. 


1) Le théme “Age et anormalité mentale” présente un intérét d’autant 
plus considérable que la prolongation et la durée de la vie et la meil- 
leure connaissance de l’enfance et de l’adolescence posent des pro- 
blémes nouveaux et insuffisamment connus. 


2) Un probléme fondamental est la difficulté de distinguer, d’une part, 
Paccentuation avec le temps de l’anormalité individuelle déja existante 
et, d’autre part, les anomalies caractéristiques de chaque période de 
la vie. 


3) En conclusion, des recherches criminologiques élargies doivent étre 
effectuées sous divers aspects afin d’établir: 

a — Les facteurs criminogénes résultant de l’age; 

b — les méthodes de diagnostic et de classification; 

c — les méthodes de traitement et leur application aux cas individuels. 


SECTION Il 


Question 1: Etat des recherches concernant la personnalité du délinquant 
anormal. 


Dans l'état actuel des recherches, il existe une tendance 4 consi- 
dérer comme valables les hypothéses de travail suivantes: 


a. Une conduite délinquante habituelle peut étre considérée comme symp- 
tomatique, c’est-a-dire comme une manifestation apparente d’une 
condition pathologique latente. 


b. De méme que la répétition compulsive compte parmi les symptémes 
de la névrose, de méme la tendance 4a la récidive doit étre considérée 
comme un symptéme de la délinquance pathologique. 

c. Lorsque l’on entend rendre compte de la personnalité du délinquant 
anormal, il est indispensable d’étudier de fagon spéciale les mécanis- 
mes soit du passage a l’acte, soit de l’inhibition de l’acte. 


Question 2: Etat des recherches concernant la possibilité d’envisager les soins 
aux anormaux sans les priver du sentiment de leur responsabilité. 


a. L’évolution générale de la politique criminelle ainsi que la tendance 
actuelle 4 l’assistance psychiatrique imposent que la réaction sociale 
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a l’égard des délinquants anormaux évolue de la simple ségrégation 
matérielle de sireté vers une méthode de traitement comprenant la 
psychothérapie nécessaire et préparant 4 la réinsertion dans le société. 


. La recherche criminologique actuelle relative 4 la responsabilité 
se concentre sur l’étude du sens vécu de la responsabilité. La réalité 
et importance thérapeutique de ce sens incitent 4 souhaiter un 
systéme légal qui ne rendra plus nécessaire de “décréter” l’irrespon- 
sabilité ou la responsabilité atténuée du délinquant anormal, mais qui 
s’efforcera de proposer le traitement qui sera le plus propre a dévelop- 
per le sens de la responsabilité future du délinquant en question. 


. L’instruction des causes relatives aux délinquants anormaux, impose 
une transformation de l’expertise neuropsychiatrique de responsabilité 
en une observation médico-psychologique et sociale de la personnalité. 


. 


. Il y a ume tendance a confier 4 des équipes médico-psycho-sociales 
le traitement des délinquants anormaux, traitement dont la mise en 
oeuvre nécessite la participation personnelle positive du sujet. 


. Pour assurer l’efficacité du traitement, les établissements destinés aux 
délinquants anormaux doivent étre organisés de maniére 4 y appliquer 
toutes les formes thérapeutiques, notamment la psychothérapie et la 
socio-thérapie et 4 y constituer les communautés thérapeutiques. 


De méme, il convient de prévoir et développer les formes ambula- 
toires du traitement des délinquants anormaux notamment sous la 
forme d’une mise 4 l’épreuve sous contréle et assistance médico-psy- 
cho-sociales. 


. Tout programme d’action implique une meilleure liaison entre la 
recherche scientifique et la pratique, ainsi qu’une meilleure informa- 
tion de l’opinion publique sur les problémes que pose la délinquance 
des anormaux. 


SECTION IV 


Le 4éme Congrés International de Criminologie ayant pris note avec 


satisfaction de certains exemples récents de collaboration scientifique en 
matiére de recherches criminologiques et désireux de rapprocher davantage 
la recherche criminologique de la méthodologie scientifique et de contri- 
buer au développement d’une criminologie comparée suggére — parmi 
d’autres — les mesures suivantes: 





1) Vétablissement, au sein de l'Institut International de Criminologie, 
d’un organisme créé dans le but de procéder aux échanges concernant 
les recherches ayant trait aux problémes de criminologie et de fournir 
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des renseignements sur les recherches antérieures ou en voie d’exécu,- 
tion sous les auspices d’un comité représentant les différentes discip- 
plines qui se rapportent 4 cette matiére; 


2) Pencouragement d’une collaboration systématique entre la Société 
Internationale de Criminologie et autres organisations qui s’occupent 
des sciences et des techniques voisines de celles auxquelles fait appel 
la recherche criminologique. 
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The Criminal Code of the Soviet Union 
And the Correctional Labour Services 
In the U.S.S.R.: A Short Survey 


Dr. N. D. DURMANOV 
Professor of Criminal Law 
Federal Institute of Jurisprudence 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
Moscow 


(Continued) 


The Criminal law valid in all Soviet Republics contains also laws 
for the protection of the individual against homicide, assault O.A.B. 4, 
common assault, sexual offences, defamation and slander. Furthermore, 
the law protects property of the state and private property, and aims to 
prevent theft, robbery, fraud, blackmail and extortion as well as crimes 
against the political privileges and the social order of the state, tampering 
with institutions of the law, court functions, or state security as well as 
the protection of public health, preventing perjury, etc. 


It should be emphasized that the new law is particularly concerned 
with the protection of the individual and his rights. Soviet criminal law 
exculpates the criminal actions of minors and those not possessing full 
legal responsibility. 


Paragraph 2 of the Foundations describes the following categories 
of persons as being exculpable: 

1. Cases of chronic mental illness; 

2. Cases of mental defections; 

3. Cases of other serious mental disturbances not mentioned above. 


Such cases are referred by the court to the proper authorities for treat- 
ment such as mental institutions, psychiatric clinics et al—particularly if 
the freedom of such persons should endanger their own life and welfare 
or the life and welfare of other citizens. 


The mentally ill offender can be released if the authorities (medical) 
certify that the person is no longer in need of treatment in confinement 
of a hospital and does not constitute any obvious danger anymore to 
himself or to the public. 


Punishment is not carried out or will be cancelled if a person 
becomes mentally ill while he is serving his sentence. The court can 
order medical treatment in such cases. 
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A plea of insanity can be made by any participant in the offender’s 
trial i.e. by the judge, defense counsel, state attorney, defendant or 
plaintiff. The preliminary inquiries usually deal with these questions. 


Neither the defendant nor his defense have to prove insanity or lack 
of legal responsibility but this is done by medico-legal experts, a psy- 
chiatrist as a rule, and approved finally by court ruling. 


The USSR has a number of state institutes of psychiatry, the best 
known of which is the Serbskoje Institute in Moscow from where 
many volumes of forensic-psychiatric literature have originated. These 
institutes admit criminally insane and similar cases for a period of longer 
observation and diagnostic procedure. 


The cost for such examinations are the burden of the state. 


Paragraph 12 states that persons who commit an offence while 
intoxicated are held fully legally responsible for their actions. 


The law and psychiatrists do not hold fully legally responsible such 
offenders who have committed a crime in the state of delirium tremens 
alcoholica or in a condition of pathological intoxication. It is rather 
held that such persons suffer from temporary insanity and not from 
drunkenness as such. 


The Foundations have drastically reduced the criminal responsibility 
of juveniles. 


According to general procedure (paragraph 10) juveniles are held 
responsible legally, if they have reached the age of 16 years. This age 
limit has been reduced to age 14 years in cases of murder, assault 
occasioning actual and lasting bodily harm, certain cases of property 
delicts (theft, etc.), gangster activities, hooliganism, etc. as well as 
offences covered by paragraph 10. 


Paragraph 10 also determines that in certain cases persons who have 
reached the age of 18 years (“of age” in Russia) and who have com- 
mitted certain criminal acts can be exempted from regular punishment 
if the crime is not a serious danger to society and the culprit can be 
improved by other and adequate measures not including actual penal 
service. Cases of this nature.can be referred to training schools (forced 
education) or be ordered to make restitution, or admonished, as the case 
may be. 


In the Amendments of July 19, 1959, the Supreme Court of the 
USSR directed that the authorities have to examine cases as shown 
above with a view of determining the wisdom of using other than strictly 
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punitive measures, i.e. making maximal use of training schools, super- 
vision and re-education by adequate organizations, youth welfare agencies 
etc., etc. 


In a publication of 23rd and 24th of October, 1959, a project was 
considered to enforce close co-operation of all agencies concerned to 
combat delinquency and crime by adequate measures. To this end 
“Committees for Juveniles” were formed, consisting of pedagogues, 
medical persons and such persons who are conversant with the problems 
of juveniles. The aim of these committees is primarily the prosecution 
of crime. 


Paragraph 15 of the Foundations as well as earlier legislation pro- 
vides also punishment for intended crimes even if the crime was not 
actually committed (Law of Intention to Commit a Criminal Offence). 
An “intended criminal offence” in the general practice of the courts 
is dealt with more leniently than a crime actually committed. A person 
who has started the act of commission of a criminal offence but does 
not go through with such an offence and withdraws voluntarily from 
such an act, is not punishable. 


Example—A person who obtains poison for the purpose of murder- 
ing a person but does not go through with the murder, is punishable 
solely for possession of poison but will not necessarily be charged with: 
murder or attempted murder. 


Paragraph 17 of the Foundations deals with the role of the accessory 
and accomplice before the criminal law as well as with conspiracy and 
with aiding and abetting of a crime. 


The term “equally guilty” or “co-accused”, in this case, means that 
a person must have been directly involved in the commission of a 
criminal offence—in some way or another. Most of the Soviet Republics 
had divergent views on this point except the Ukraine, The Georgian 
Republic and the Moldava Republic. All other republics of the USSR 
had laws corresponding to the CCC of 1953-54, Section 23 (accessory 
after the fact). 


Punishment according to Section 20 is not only meant to be an 
atonement for premeditated crime but aims rather at rehabilitation and 
reformation of an offender by means of training and re-education, to 
convey a sense of responsibility towards his fellow man, to obtain good 
work habits and orderliness in personal and community life. And lastly 
such an approach is aimed at prevention, rather than at prosecution of 
crimes. 
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The second part of Section 20, as well as all other existing Soviet 
laws, contains directions, not to cause physical suffering to the prisoner, 
or to lower his self-esteem or human dignity, by inappropriate means 
or methods. The Soviet law aims to be humane and, therefore, the 
law determines method of punishment, time and sequence of correctional 
measures. Two sentences can be given simultaneously. 


1. Confiscation of personal property can be ordered: (measure rarely 
applied); this measure is reserved mostly for serious property 
delicts, theft of state property and similar offences. For such a 
case the person is left enough means to be able to live with his 
family and conduct his profession or work. 

2. Additional punishment may consist of withdrawal, or cancellation 
of a military or special title or rank. 


Individual republics can add further punitive measures. Some 
republics have such laws as “Dismissal from Service” or withdrawal of 
parental rights. 


The overwhelming number of sentences consist of punishment that 
does not involve the loss of freedom. One of the sentences consists of 
“Public Contempt” and is virtually only a gesture in the court room which 
is sometimes published. The latter form of punishment appears to be 
highly effective in the Soviet Union, and has the value to reduce or 
prevent delinquency. Hence this means of punishment is often used. 
The death penalty is not contained in the laws that have been discussed 


so far. The only type of capital punishment is execution by the firing 
squad. 


Article 22 looks upon capital punishment only as one form of 
punishment but points out that this law can be changed, and enumerates 
clearly those crimes where death sentences are applicable. In peace 
times capital punishment is mainly applied for premeditated murder, or 
for crimes that serve to cover up or favour other crimes, or in cases 
of exceptional cruel types of crimes, etc. 


Article 22 also permits the death sentence for such crimes as high 
treason, espionage, terror acts and gangsterism. 


It should be mentioned that Article 22 does not mean that capital 
punishment is considered to be the most useful method applicable in 
the aforementioned crimes—thus the court can dispose of premeditated 


murder by meting out the death sentence or loss of freedom for fifteen 
years. 


The courts usually prefer a lengthy sentence instead of capital 
punishment. 
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The death penalty cannot be given to persons under the age of 18 


or to women who are pregnant at the time of the trial. A pregnant woman 
receives a prison sentence. 


The general application of the law foresees a prison sentence of 
ten years maximum. Only in exceptional cases does the Criminal Code 
provide that a person serve a sentence up to fifteen or twenty years. 
There is no life sentence in the Soviet Union. 


The Foundations of 1958 provide a ten-year maximum sentence 
for serious crimes or up to fifteen years for very serious cases of 
recidivism. In this way loss of freedom can never exceed fifteen years. 


A person who had not completed his 18th year of life cannot be 
sentenced to more than ten years. 


According to the Criminal Code of the Republic of Usbekistan and 
the Republic of Kazakh, dated 1959, the shortest sentence in prison is 
three months. In all other republics the minimum sentence is one year; 
this law dates back to 1920's. 


Minors serve their confinement in “State Work Colonies for Minors” 
where re-education is the major theme and where they receive trade 
training and prepare for an occupation or profession. 


Adults serve their prison sentence in “State Correctional Work 
Colonies” or in prisons. The actual prison is reserved for serious 
criminals and serious repeaters. 


In the new Criminal Code the number of laws have been drastically 
reduced. 


The number of articles of the law which direct the courts to hand 
out prison sentences has been reduced as well as, for instance, is the 
case in the Criminal Code, Article 54, 1959, of the Kazakh Republic. 


The Supreme Court of the USSR, Directives of June 19th, 1959, in 
dealing with the practice of application of prison sentences, states that if 
the court has to mete out sentences, this is to be done in such a way as 
not to completely isolate the prisoner and to enable him still to become 
again a useful member of society. 


Deportation means that an offender is settled in a designated part 
of the country (a republic or territory) which place he cannot leave 
without permission. Punishment consists in withdrawal of certain privi- 
leges but is not restricted as in an enclosed prison. The banned prisoner 
can go to some places of his own free will while he cannot go to some 
other places. Deportation and banishment can be pronounced for a 
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maximum period of ten years, in such cases where such punishment is 
applicable. Deportation and banishment cannot be pronounced in cases 
of children up to age of 8 years, in case of a pregnant woman or a minor. 


An additional punishment can only consist of confiscation of 
property but the person is left enough means to live with his family. 
These confiscations are applied only in serious cases of theft of state 
property, etc. Another additional punishment is the withdrawal of rank 
or title; furthermore such a person could possibly lose his right to carry 
out a certain duty or profession; and deportation and banishment are 
also additional forms of punishment, a+ the case may be. 


A major part of the Criminal Code deals with the disposition of 
Hard Labour (Forced Labour), and forced labour, without incarceration, 
which can be pronounced for the period of one year. Such a sentence 
is usually served in the locale where the sentenced man resides. The 
offender can usually live at home. He has hardly any serious restrictions 
in his movements, and sometimes can carry on in his old place of work. 
Twenty per cent of his wages can be confiscated by the government. In 
rare cases, any other amount, exactly fixed by the court, may be con- 
fiscated. The court can also order forced labour at any other place than 
the person’s residence. The amount of money confiscated from the 
offender’s earnings is the same as in the cases mentioned before. 


Those who are disabled cannot be sentenced to forced labour. 
Easier forms of punishment serve as a substitute in such cases. 


Persons who are sentenced to “Correctional Labour” are subject to 
re-education. In case they stay at their original place of residence, such 
re-education is administered by local collectives of which the offender 


has been a member, for instance, in a collective of employees of state 
organizations. 


Another form of punishment is fines. A fine is only applicable in 
cases where the law permits this expressly. The financial situation of 
the offender and the type of offence are taken into consideration. Prison 
sentences and fines cannot be substituted for each other. 


The Soviet law permits alterations and changes. In exceptional cases 
the law determines the maximum penalty or the minimum and maximum 
penalty. Within the limits of the alternatives the court judges by the 
Soviet sense of “just” punishment and the individuality of the offender. 


Article 33 permits lessening or increasing a sentence. 


The Soviet law does not provide for indeterminate sentences. A 
sentence always has to contain precisely the time to be served, the type 
of punishment, and the method of punishment. It is not permissible to 
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increase a sentence while the offender is serving the sentence except in 
case where the prisoner has committed a new offence. Article 33 quotes 
eight provisions for application of leniency: 
1. Voluntary restitution. 
. A crime committed under duress. 
. Financial or other serious distress; such as family problems. 
. Unusual emotional (mental) stress. 
. Minor committing a crime. 
. Pregnancy. 
. Threat of force. 
8. Blackmail or extortion. 


Other circumstances may increase the extent of punishment such as 
abusing minors for criminal purposes, particularly cruel types of crimes; 
abusing property of a person or his dependency; great public danger 
such as arson, causing floods, explosions, or acts of terror. 


Lenient circumstances are within the province of the courts but 
the increase in punishment is strictly governed by the letter of the law. 


Another reason for freedom from punishment exists if the crime 


committed has exceeded the limit of years for legal prosecution of such 
a crime. 


A “conditional” punishment can be authorized as per Article 38 of 
the Foundations. This refers to loss of freedom with forced labour—or 
forced labour without loss of freedom. 


The court can pronounce such conditional punishment if it is thought 
that a term of actual imprisonment is of little use or not necessary. In 
such cases a probationary period of five years is pronounced. Should 
the offender commit another offence during probation; he will be 
sentenced for the old and new offence, but not to more than ten years 
in prison. If the previous sentence was ten years then the combined 
new sentence shall not exceed fifteen years. 


Should the first offence be more serious than the new offence, the 
court will hand out the sentence for the old offence, i.e. the original 
offence that led to a probation. 


If the probationer does not commit another offence during proba- 
tion, he is regarded as “completely free of punishment”. 


The “conditional” punishment is aimed at correction and re-educa- 
tion without applying “actual” real punishment. The offender is under 
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no restrictions while on “conditional” punishment. (Note of Translator: 
This would correspond to our suspended sentence—rather than probation 
in the stricter sense which entails supervision). 


Article 42 decrees that a person can be exempted from punishment 
when it is proven that the illegal action and the offender are no longer 
any danger to public safety and welfare. Part 2 of Article 43 of the 
Foundations permits quashing of a sentence, if the court has proof that 
the offender has shown he is a better and changed person by conducting 
himself well and working regularly, and does not constitute any danger 
any more to public safety and welfare. 


On account of the “humane principle” of sentencing it is possible 
to release a convict after he has served one half of his sentence and 
has shown good conduct, work, and motivation. In cases of more severe 


sentences an offender can be released after he has served two thirds of 
his time. 


The “conditional” earlier release find no application in cases of 
recidivists. 


Minors (juveniles and adolescents under 18 years) can be released 
on grounds of good conduct, work and motivation, if they have served 
at least one third of their total sentence. 


In many cases an offender receives an earlier release because of 


an act of amnesty enacted by the higher organs of the USSR and the 
Republics. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Court of the Soviet Union and the 
presidia of the individual republics can also make use of their privilege 
of granting pardon and executive clemency. 


A well-known amnesty was issued by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet (The Soviet Cabinet) on November 1, 1957: “An Amnesty to 


commemorate the Fortieth Anniversary of the Great Socialist October 
Revolution”. 


This amnesty decreed that persons would not have to serve any 
sentence up to a three year sentence. Furthermore other privileges were 
granted which did not concern actual prison sentences, but other forms 
of penalties: e.g. amnesty for all women with children up to 8 years 
of age; male offenders over the age of 60 years; female offenders over 50 
years of age; minors up to the age of 16 years; prisoners who had served 
three years had their remaining sentences shortened by one half. 
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Some New Features in the Soviet Criminal Code 


The Principles of 1958 state that application of the law in form 
of analogy is not permitted. 


The Soviet Criminal Code of 1922 and some Codes of the Republics 
permitted the application of analogy, i.e. similar cases of crimes which 


were dealt with in the past might be used as a pattern in dealing with 
cases at hand. 


During the last few years sentencing according to analogy has 
rarely occurred. Analogy is now only applied in cases where the Criminal 
Code states so explicitly. 


The opinion is that the abolition of sentencing by analogy has 
fortified the Soviet system of jurisprudence. 


In the new legislation the number of punishable (indictable) 
offences has been reduced. 


A directive of the Presidium of the Supreme Court of the USSR 
states that a certain number of offences can be dealt with by administra- 
tive or disciplinary measures. 


The law of 1958 also determines that originally serious offences 
such as forming criminal “bands”, i.e. committing robbery and pre- 


meditated homicide may be included. (Note of Translator: Obviously 
this refers to former political and revolutionary activity of such persons 
and can now be dealt with along the lines of lesser offences for which 
administrative and disciplinary measures are applicable.) 


The Criminal Code of Uzbekistan of 1959 rules out from the 
Criminal Code 44 offences which used to be indictable before 1959. 


In February 1959, the Advisory Legislative Committee of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR and the Decisions of the XXI Congress of 
the Communist party of the Soviet Republics, adopted three laws which 
support the role of Soviet organizations and collectives as effective forces 
in upholding law and order and as guarantees of Soviet social order. 


The jurists recognized that a mere law has not much impact if it 
is not supported by the organizations of the people. It was thought 
a wise measure to engage the state organizations in the combating, 
prevention and rehabilitation of offenders. 


It is planned to enlarge the competency of the so-called “Court of 
Comrades”* (Disciplinary Court of Fellow-Employees and Party Com- 
rades and similar: The Translator). These “Courts of Comrades” will 
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be dealing with lesser crimes and such offences which would come within 
the preview of administrative and disciplinary measures—and where a 
referral to an actual Criminal Court would be neither wise nor necessary. 


* Note of Translator: This is best translated as “Honour Court” 
or “Disciplinary Court”. We have used as much as possible word by 
word translation to preserve the originality of the manuscript. 


Such “Courts of Comradeship” would deal with following offences 
—as an example: 


. Personal Insults and Defamation, Slander, etc., in a work setting. 
. Fighting and Common Assult. 

. Petty Theft and Petty Fraud of State property. 

. Spreading lies in a Collective. 

. Hooliganism. 


. Illegal Distilling of Alcohol, etc. 


Furthermore, courts, investigating committees, etc., can refer lesser 
crimes in the case of first offenders to such courts as described above 
if such an action promises success, i.e. betterment of the offender. 


Women of a collective or employees of a factory, and personnel of 
a higher place of learning can, after conducting a session, recommend to 
the courts that a person with a lesser offence be handed over to their 
committees for re-education and rehabilitation. 


In such cases the guilty offender, if he co-operates with the team 
of workers of the “Court of Comrades” is not sentenced to any actual 
sentence, and his sentence is quashed. In case the collective finds that 


the offender has sufficiently improved he is discharged from supervision 
and is a free person again. 


If the offender does not co-operate with the team of the “Court 
of the Comrades” collective, he will be referred back to the criminal 
court where he will be duly sentenced. 


The Soviet Supreme Court, in a decree of the plenum of June 29, 
1959, and the Solicitor-General of the USSR (edict July 20, 1959), 
authorizes referral of lesser cases of crimes to “Courts of Comrades”. 


The many favourable comments in the (Soviet) press speak indeed 


for themselves and for continuing the application of “conditional sen- 
tences”. 


Soviet Correctional Institutions 


The Correctional-Labour Institutions, prisons, and work-colonies for 
minors (up to 18 years) are places of confinement. 
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These institutions are administrated and supervised by the Ministry 
of the Interior. An order of May 24, 1955, states that the “Procurators” 
inspect every institution. It is the job of the “procurator” to make 
certain that any illegally imprisoned person is immediately released. 


A “procurator” is permitted and authorized to enter all places of 
correction at any time in any institution for the purpose of official inspec- 
tion. Complaints of prisoners have to be submitted to the administrator 
within twenty-four hours. 


Only prisoners sentenced by court can be in rooms and places 
designed for prisoners. (Note of Translator: This measure, sounding 
odd to Canadians, is obviously intended to protect the interests of 
prisoners and to prevent prison staff from taking over living space for 
themselves or their families, etc.) 


Correctional measures serve the purposes to make better citizens 
and useful and honest members of society out of prisoners. 


In “actual” prisons and penitentiaries those offenders serve sen- 
tences who have committed serious offences—or who have shown seri- 
ously poor conduct or sabotage in the “work colonies”. If a prison 
inmate shows continually good work and conduct the court can order 


transfer to another place such as a “working colony or other working 
colonies”. 


The court can order that an accused be held in the jail of the court 
for the period of his trial (jail of arrest). In particularly serious cases 
these arrested persons are put under direct supervision by guards. 


A person awaiting trial cannot be held in custody for more than 
two months. This period of arrest can only be imposed in severe cases 
determined by Article 34 of the Criminal Code. 


The Correctional-Labour Colonies differ from each other in the 
degree of isolation and the character of the institutional regime. In 
such places all humane principles of imprisonment are realized and 
applied in the treatment of prisoners. In general, an offender serves his 
sentence within the limits of his district, or his place of residence, i.e. not 
as a rule in another republic or extremely far away from home. 


Correctional-Labour Colonies differ usually from each other in the 
type of privileges permitted and different degree of severity of discipline. 
It is possible for an offender to be transferred to another and less strict 
colony if his conduct, industry and motivation are sufficiently good. As 
a matter of fact, it depends almost exclusively on the offender if and 
when he is transferred to such an institution. 
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If the offender does not measure up to the standards set for his 
institution or if he commits another offence he can be committed to a 
more severe, regular prison or penitentiary. The maximum time for such 
a transfer to a more severe institution shall not exceed three years (as 
laid down in Article 23, CC, USSR). 


Those prisoners capable of such work can train for qualified profes- 
sions along the lines of work in their respective camps and colonies. The 
prisoner is supposed to be employed in useful work wherever possible. 


One aim of correctional institutions, apart from necessary penal 
servitude, consists of a smooth transition and integration into his former 
life, his job and community. 


The work of inmates is paid for. The pay depends upon the tariff 
valid for and in the various branches of economy of the Soviet Union. 


Without pay, only those tasks may be executed which serve the 
purpose of self-service of prisoners or improvement of the living condi- 
tions of inmates. 


Any money due to the inmate is handed to him upon leaving the 
place of confinement. 


In recent times organizations and collectives devote their efforts 
to the rehabilitation of offenders. 


It should be noted that the major work of correctional institutions 
serves the training, or continuation, in a trade. The inmates are sup- 
posed to work in their trades according to their aptitude and ability. All 
persons fit for work are held to do useful work thereby increasing their 
own proficiency. When the sentence has been served everything is being 


done to integrate the discharged prisoner immediately into the general 
work process. 


The work of inmates is paid according to rules and regulations 
which are valid for anyone in this type of work. Only such work which 
serves the improvement of the living conditions of prisoners or constitutes 
“self-service” is not paid. Such work may be the beautification and 
decoration of rooms, or work for recreational facilities. 


Prisoners may accept money from relatives and friends, etc., which 
is paid into the inmate’s account and can be used for such items as 
books, magazines, or be remitted to next-of-kin. Inmates are not allowed 
cash to preclude the possibility of gambling and consumption of liquor. 
Upon discharge from the institution the prisoner receives the money he 
earned and any money in his account. 
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The days and hours of work in an institution are subject to the 
same laws that pertain to workers outside of prison, in free society. All 
prisoners receive free food and board, clothing and shoes, as well as free 
medical care. 


Education is compulsory in prison. School is compulsory for 
minors. The aim of the correctional service is to educate and train in 
order to produce honest and law-abiding citizens. 


Penal institutions are in close contact with state and social organiza- 
tions. The “Council of the Collectives” and the “Court of Comrades” 
have also a good deal of influence in the rehabilitative work. 


Inmates are no longer called by their numbers but by their first 
and family names. They do not wear uniforms any more but ordinary 
clothes. Inmates are allowed to converse freely with each other and 
compulsory silence has been abolished. Furthermore they read journals, 
newspapers and books which they can order. They see movies and listen 
to the radio. 


Correctional institutions are equipped with libraries of the most 
diversified kind. Usually eighty to ninety per cent of a given prison 
population are avid readers. Funds for those libraries are continuously 
increased by contributions from the administration, collectives, authorities 
and organizations. 


Many inmates are enrolled in academic courses and pass their inter- 
mediate examinations. Examinations are the same as in ordinary schools. 
In 1958-59 more than one third of the inmates of an institution passed 
their Senior Matriculation, to quote just one example. 


The Soviet authorities are also greatly interested in trades training 
and technical training. Students who pass the examinations receive the 
usual diplomas. ' 


Correctional measures for Breach of Prison Order, Rules and Dis- 
cipline, and infringements of the well-being of prisoners and supervisors 
must not be contrary to the principle of humane treatment. Corporal 
punishment is prohibited. All employees of an institution must meet 


prisoners in a polite and humane way. Coarse treatment and humiliation 
are strictly prohibited. 


In recent years it has been the major aim of the government to 
improve education in prison and to achieve these aims great emphasis 
has been placed upon the assistance of the outside of prison organizations, 
and society at large. Thus after care has been assured. 
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Created in recent years were commissions which supervise the 
activities of inmates in institutions. Such commissions consist of repre- 
sentatives of Soviet authorities such as Health Service, Culture and 
Education, Schools, also representatives of professional organizations, and 
other organizations. 


The above mentioned commissions ensure closest contacts with 
both prisons and the general public. They check constantly whether the 
program envisaged by the government is actually carried out, and act 
also in an advisory capacity to the various correctional service systems. 


Members of such commissions help the individual prisoner after dis- 
charge to become integrated into society, in particular with employment. 


Members of these commissions also have the right to check the 
activities of correctional institutions, and are free to check directly into 
individual cases. 

The commissions have the right to apply for the pardon of an inmate 


as they see fit. They can also suggest a remission of sentence, and 
quashing of any possible additional punishment. 


Furthermore the Supervisory Commission can exercise its right to 
recommend the transfer of an inmate from a regular prison or penitentiary 
to a reformatory, in case the inmate has shown continued good conduct. 


Should a prisoner be troublesome in a reformatory or open institu- 
tion, the Supervisory Commission is then entitled to recommend the 
prisoner’s transfer to a regular custodial prison or penitentiary, but such 
a transfer cannot exceed three years. 


The Administrator of Work Gangs (prisoners doing public work) 
is also subject to control by the Supervisory Committee. The “Commit- 
tee of Deputies of the Workers” functions prominently in the re-integra- 
tion into work of discharged prisoners, who have the same right as has 
any free Soviet citizen, namely, to chose his own work. 


There is no unemployment in the USSR, and therefore, a discharged 
prisoner always finds employment. 


State authorities assist the discharged prisoner in re-employment. 
They endeavour to find employment which is most suitable to the needs 
and the qualifications and abilities of a discharged prisoner. The aims 
of these endeavours is the lasting rehabilitation of an offender. 


The “Committee of Deputies of the Workers in the Soviet Union” 
has urged all their representative branches in the various provinces to 
devote themselves to the task of re-educating and rehabilitating offenders. 
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In the Tsheljabinsky District, for instance, a workers’ and em- 
ployees’ collective has taken over the sponsorship fora program which 
aims at the improvement of technical training, and the production of 
articles in a certain institution. 


In still another institution, for younger offenders from 18-25 years, 
similar collectives assisted with the erection of a factory which produces 
beds, the creation of a foundry, a food processing plant, a warehouse, 
and a clubhouse for 350 persons, an institute for general education, and 
a restaurant. Engineers and foremen of collectives regularly visit this 
work colony and advise this institution in complex problems of produc- 
tion and methods. With such assistance in one colony alone the qualifi- 
cations of 230 inmates have been raised. 


Representatives of such supervisory organizations take part in politi- 
cal and educational activities, and do cultural work in libraries, organize 
academic courses, and help to produce concerts, etc. 


The Supervisory Commissions are indeed in a great measure respon- 
sible for the success of correctional work. In the Tsheliabin District 
eighty per cent of all discharged prisoners in 1959, found work through 
such a commission. A hundred ex-inmates were taken over by the in- 
dustry which this Commission represented. Another factory employed 
200 ex-inmates, in 1960, who had completed and improved their training 


while serving their sentence. This type of work by collectives in con- 
junction with correctional institutions will be further developed, and thus 
assist with the correction and rehabilitation of inmates. 


Based on the Labour-Service Act of the Soviet Republics, a general 
law will be enacted by the Legislative Soviet of the USSR which will 
serve ultimately to perfect the Soviet-Educational Criminal Law. 








POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN CRIMINOLOGY 
in the University of Cambridge 


The University of Cambridge has established a Post-graduate Course in Crimi- 
nology, to be given by the Institute of Criminology. The first course will 
commence on October Ist, 1961. It will be held during the three terms of 
the academic year and will end in July 1962. 


A Diploma in Criminology will be awarded by the University, to those who have 
diligently attended the course, and who, at its completion, have successfully 


passed a written examination in five papers covering the subjects prescribed 
for the course. 


Program of Teaching will consist of lectures, seminars and practical work: 
105 lectures and 90 seminars will be given, dealing with all the major aspects 
of criminology, with particular reference to the development of criminological 
and penological thought and practice; the methodology of criminological re- 
search; the psychological and psychiatric context of criminal conduct; the so- 
ciology of crime; the principles of criminal law and procedure; the sentencing 
process, and the effectiveness of punishment and other methods of treatment; 
the non-institutional and institutional treatment of juvenile, young adult and 
adult offenders; and certain aspects of the prevention of crime. 


Practical Work, during vacations as well as term time, will be undertaken by the 
students, at penal and psychiatric institutions, probation and after-care centres, 
and other agencies concerned with the prevention of crime and the treatment 
of offenders. Individual work will be required at the seminars; and the 


International Library of Criminology of the Institute will be available to those 
who attend the course. 


Instruction will be given by the Wolfson Professor of Criminology; by the Senior 
Staff and Visiting Fellows of the Institute; by other members of the teaching 
staff of the University of Cambridge; by visiting lecturers; by experts from 
the Home Office and the Home Office Research Unit, and by others with 
particular experience in the administration of criminal justice. 


Admission to the course will be open to those who already hold a university degree 
in any subject, not necessarily in law. In very exceptional circumstances, 
candidates who do not hold a university degree may be considered for ad- 
mission, if they have either made an important contribution to criminology 
by research or gained outstanding practical experience in administration. 
The number of admissions in any one year will be limited in order to maintain 
the highest possible standard. Those admitted to the course will be made 
members of the University, and will be expected to seek admission to a college. 


Application Forms for Admission to the post-graduate course are available from 
the Secretary, Institute of Criminology, 4 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge, England. 
The completed forms, together with evidence of necessary qualifications, should 


reach the Secretary by May 15, 1961, or soon after, for the course commencing 
in October 1961. 















Current Research 
Recherche en cours 


We continue the publication of notes on current 
research in this section. The first three schemes report- 
ed were published in the Canadian Journal of Cor- 
rections, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 87-97. 
Nous continuons dans cette section la publication de 
notes ur la recherche en cours. Les trois premiers pro- 
jets ont paru dans la Revue canadienne de Crimino- 
logie, vol. 3, no 1, janvier 1961, p. 87 4 97. 


. Titre: ENFANTS-PROBLEMES DES ECOLES DE SHERBROOKE. 


. Auspices: Le Conseil des Oeuvres de Sherbrooke (Caritas-Sher- 
brooke). 


. Appui Financier: Aucun. 





. Direction du projet: Abbé Deséve Cormier, M.S.S., Directeur du 
Conseil des Ocuvres. 

. Chercheurs (répondants aux questionnaires): Les professeurs a 
lemploi de la Commission des Ecoles Catholiques de Sherbrooke. 

. Début et fin de lenquéte: Juin 1960 — Septembre 1960. 

. Rapport: Reproduction en 20 pages mimiographiées des résultats 
de l’enquéte. 

. Apergu du projet: Il s’agit d’une enquéte sommaire faite par question- 
naires envoyés aux 462 professeurs 4 l’emploi de la Commission des 
Ecoles Catholiques de Sherbrooke. 

Le Conseil des Oeuvres a lancé cette enquéte auprés des professeurs 
pour en arriver a déterminer jusqu’a quel point l’école constitue une 
ressource utile pour le dépistage des cas-problémes ou des enfants 
qui laissent présager une conduite ou un comportement anormal ou 
répréhensible pour l’avenir. 

Si on pouvait en effet dépister t6t les cas-problémes, il y aurait peut- 
étre possibilité d’entreprendre l’action nécessaire pour enrayer le mal 
appréhendé. Ce questionnaire veut obtenir une réponse 4 la question 
suivante: les maitres peuvent-ils étre utilisés pour le dépistage hatif 
des individus qu’on pourrait considérer comme prédélinquants? Une 
seconde partie a été ajoutée au questionnaire pour connaitre l’avis 
des professeurs sur les possibilités d’action curative ou préventive en 
rapport avec ces méme cas. 


. Informateur: Abbé Deséve Cormier, M.S.S., Directeur de Caritas- 
Sherbrooke. 
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Title. A SURVEY OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES IN CANADA 
(AND A COMPARISON WITH NOVA SCOTIA AND THE 
CITY OF HALIFAX). 


2. Auspices. Dalhousie University Law School. 
Financial support. Nil 


4. Direction. Professor J. Ll. J. Edwards, Sir James Dunn Professor 


VI 


of Law, Dalhousie University. 
Workers. G. Irving Mitton, B.A., LL.M. 


Commencement and completion. Commenced fall 1959; com- 
pleted summer 1960. 


Reports. No publication planned; research thesis was submitted 
for the LL.M. Degree, Dalhousie University. 


Outline. The thesis consists of a survey of indictable offences 
covering the last two years prior to World War II, 1937 and 1938, 
and the last ten years for which statistics are available, 1947 to 
1956. The survey deals principally with four aspects of indictable 
crime: (i) charges and convictions, (ii) persons charged and per- 
sons convicted, (iii) age groups of persons convicted, and (iv) 
sentences imposed on persons convicted. 


Using as the basic material for his research the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ annual Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences and 
Police Statistics and, for the City of Halifax, the monthly consoli- 
dations of the Halifax City Police Court Records, Mr. Mitton has 
analysed the above aspects, first in relation to (a) indictable 
offences against the person, (b) indictable offences against prop- 
erty without violence, (c) indictable offences against property 
with violence, (d) malicious offences against property, (e) indict- 
able offences against currency and forgery, (f) miscellaneous 
offences; and second, in relation to particular crimes within these 
groups. 

The thesis is in the form of a Survey and Supplement and has 
a full index of the contents. 


Informant. Professor J. Li. J. Edwards. 


. Title. AN OBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF BRIEF GROUP 


PSYCHOTHERAPY ON DELINQUENT BOYS. 
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Auspices. Department of Psychology, Assumption University of 
Windsor and Department of Psychology, Catholic University of 
America. 


Financial support. Partially supported by the Canada Council. 


. Direction. Brother Roger Phillip, Department of Psychology, As- 


sumption University of Windsor, and Dr. H. E. Peixotto, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Catholic University of America. 


Workers. . Same as above. 


Commencement and completion. Commenced May 1956; com- 
pleted September 1958. 


Reports. An article entitled “An Objective Evaluation of Brief 
Group Psychotherapy on Delinquent Boys” appeared in the Cana- 
dian Journal of Psychology, Vol. 13, No. 4, 1959. 


Outline. An experimental group of 43 delinquent boys was given 
brief group therapy with the object of reducing their hostility. A 
matched control group, equal in size, received no therapy during 
the three and one-half week period of this experiment, other than 
the ordinary “milieu” therapy of the Training School. Both groups 
were given a modified TAT at the beginning and at the end of the 
experiment. 

The major hypothesis that the experimental group would show a 
reduction of hostility, as measured by the TAT, was confirmed 
within the 5 per cent level of significance. 


Changes in the hypothesized direction of the TAT scores for the 
other four variables — need for achievement, blandness, insecurity, 
and guilt — occurred, but did not reach an acceptable level of 
significance. 

Informant. Dr. B. R. Philip, Head, Department of Psychology, 
Assumption University of Windsor. 


Title CRIMINALITY AND PERSONALITY OF THE HOME- 
LESS TRANSIENT. 


2. Auspices. School of Social Work, University of Toronto. 


Financial support. Atkinson Foundation, through funds granted 
to the Ontario Department of Reform Institutions, Toronto. 


Direction. Dr. T. Grygier and Dr. J. Spencer, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto. 


Workers. William T. Little, M.S.W. 
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Commencement and completion. Commenced November 1959; 
completed September 1960. 


Reports. M.S.W. thesis, University of Toronto; further report to 
be published. 


. Outline. Two hundred homeless transients were interviewed in 


four Metropolitan Toronto institutions. In addition, a sample of 
fifty-four transients in the Don Jail were tested; an intelligence test 
and the Dynamic Personality Inventory were used. 


As a result of interviewing in the Don Jail, the following hypothesis 
was postulated: 


There are two separate personality types among homeless transients 
related to two definable patterns of illegal behaviour: 


(1) Indictable (or serious) offences seem to characterize the aggres- 
sive, independent, capable, and relatively ego-defensive per- 
sonalities. 

(2) Non-indictable (less serious) offences seem to relate to the 
inadequate, retiring, unimaginative, personalities that are lack- 


ing in ego-defensive persistence and have a tendency to break 
down easily under stress. 


In the light of the above observations, supported by statistically 
significant data, the lack of appropriate classification and treat- 
ment of those two types in the Canadian correctional system is 
discussed and recommendations on social criminal policy are made. 


9. Informant. William T. Little, Director of Social Services, Juvenile 
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and Family Court for Metropolitan Toronto. 


Title. A COMPARISON OF FAMILY AND SMALL GROUP 
EXPERIENCES DURING ADOLESCENCE OF A SAMPLE 
OF CRIMINALS AND NON-CRIMINALS . 


Auspices. Department of Psychology and Sociology, Mount Allison 
University. 


Financial support. Canada Council (2 grants), Social Science Re- 
search Council, Marjorie Young Bell Fund of Mount Allison 
University. 

Direction. I. L. Campbell, B.A., M.Sc. (Econ.). 

Workers. Same as above. 
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. Commencement and completion. Commenced September 1959; 
completion expected early 1962. 


7. Reports. None to date. 


. Outline. In the course of a more general study of inmates of 
Dorchester Penitentiary it became desirable to compare the family 
and small group experiences of the inmates with a large number 
of non-criminals. For this purpose an inventory of much the same 
form as the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was pre- 
pared. It contains some four hundred statements dealing mainly 
with family and small group experiences during adolescence. The 
individual being examined indicated whether the statements are 
true or false about himself. The Inventory has been prepared in 
four forms; an individual form, a group form for adult males, a 
group form for adult females, and a group form for adolescents. The 
Inventory has been given to a large number of prison inmates, high 
school students and other groups of adults. Various checks have 
indicated that the inventory is valid and reliable. Comparison 
between criminals and non-criminals will be made by groups matched 
for age, social class, education, type of home community, etc. 


. Informant. 1. L. Campbell, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Mount 
Allison University. 


1. Title. “THE OAK RIDGE STUDY”. 





. Auspices. Ontario Department of Health, Ontario Hospital, 
Penetang. 


. Financial support. No specific outside funds available so far, but 
grants will be sought for future steps in the study. 


. Direction. C. M. McKnight, B.A., M.D., D.Psych., Assistant Super- 
intendent, Chairman of Research Committee. 


Workers. Staff Ontario Hospital, Penetang. Consultant: J. W. 
Mohr, M.S.W., Ph.D., Research Associate, Forensic Clinic, Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital. 


. Commencement and completion. Commenced November 1960. 
This is seen as an on-going project extending over a number of 
years. The first step of collection and analysis of basic data of 


the patient population is expected to be completed by early summer 
1961. 
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7. 


8. 


Reports. None so far. An historical account and a description of 
the maximum security Hospital is in preparation. 

Outline. “Oak Ridge” is a maximum security Mental Hospital, 
housing the “criminally insane”: offenders who have become 
mentally ill in correctional institutions, persons found unfit to stand 
trial, or not guilty by reason of insanity, and patients from other 
mental hospitals who have become a social risk. The purpose of 
the study is to examine the legal, social, and clinical position of 
the patient population, and thus provide the necessary data and 
recommendations for legal, social, and clinical dispositions and 
treatment. It is clear that in the course of study a multi-disciplinary 
approach is needed, and the study is, therefore, divided into several 
steps. The first step now under operation is designed to provide 
basic information which will permit the staking out of problem 
areas for the various professions and institutions involved in com- 
mitment and referral, treatment, and after care of the patients. 


Informant. B. A. Boyd, M.D., D.Psych., Superintendent, Ontario 
Hospital, Penetang. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE. THE NEW TESTAMENT. To- 
ronto: Oxford University Press, 1961. Library edition, pp. 447. Price 
$4.50. Popular edition, pp. 432. Price $1.75. 





If you want the Bible as an ornament or a nice gift in white leather- 
ette it probably will not concern you that a new translation has just come 
off the press. But if you want it for understanding, then you should 
take a good look at the new English translation of the New Testament 
under the title The New English Bible. We are assured that in another 
five years there will be a new English translation of the Old Testament. 
Later still will come the Apocrypha, thus completing a task that began 
July 10, 1947. The result is a cause for great rejoicing. 


But just what can we expect to find in this new translation? In the 
first place it is a translation and not just a revision or new version. It 
has been the task of the translators to put aside all former translations 
and versions and get back to the original Greek. Discovery and research 
have given us today manuscripts of all the books of the New Testament 
from a much earlier date than were available a century or even half a 
century ago. Some of these go back to the second century. These earlier 
documents give us, however, not only greater accuracy of words but, 
equally important, greater accuracy of intention and idiom. They ap- 
parently were written originally for understanding by the man in the 
street and not for scholars. They were a guide to “The Way” and not 
a monument of literature or an artistic masterpiece. And the new trans- 
lation is an attempt, with good success, to provide a translation with 
this intent. 


Perhaps the most refreshing characteristic of the new translation is 
its use of words that are current today. In this respect it goes beyond the 
recent Revised Standard Version. Swine are still “swine” in the Revised 
Standard Version but now they are “pigs”. In the story of the Prodigal 
Son the Revised Standard Version still has “hired servants” but now 
they are “paid servants”. The Revised Standard Version does change 
“fall on his neck” to “embrace” but the New English translation has 
“flung his arms round him”. The “virgins” of the King James’ Version 
become “maidens” in the Revised Standard Version but now they are 
“girls”. The King James’ Version speaks of Jesus’ death on the cross 
in the words “yielded up the ghost”. The Revised Standard Version 
gives a little improvement—“yielded up his spirit”. But the new trans- 
lation says “breathed his last”. “Advocate” of the King James’ Version, 
the Revised Standard Version and Reverend Dr. Phillips’ version becomes 
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“one who will plead my cause”. “Atonement” of the King James’ Version 
becomes “expiation” in the Revised Standard Version; Dr. Phillips goes 
back to “atonement” but the new translation says “remedy”. 


There are countless such examples which contribute immeasurably 
to the new clarity of the text. It is not that they make it easy. But 
they do make it more understandable. There will be objections to the 
sound of new words and phrases unfamiliar to our ears owing to the 
familiar ring of the King James’ Version over the years and probably only 
very gradually will the New English translation win acceptance for public 
reading. But perhaps it is this arresting of our attention by such changes 
that we most need. We can so easily slide over the familiar words that 
we give little thought to the meaning and so miss the reason for the 
existence of The Scriptures. We hear but are not edified. There is more 
likelihood now that we will be edified. 


Because the New English translation is one in which we expect 
greater facility in understanding the written word it is good to find re- 
freshingly clear titles to sections of each of the books but there does seem 
to be a serious omission in the lack of any setting for the various books. 
No attempt is made to give the place, time, purpose, for whom written, 
etc., which is so helpfully included in Dr. J. B. Phillips’ translation. 
This of course does not affect the translation but it certainly would have 
enhanced it. 


It is of special interest that the New English Translation has been 
issued in two editions, a very neat and compact, though easily readable, 
Popular Edition, and a Library Edition that is larger in size and print and 
has numerous footnotes of alternate readings. While the latter are help- 
ful to the student the average reader will find the inexpensive popular 
edition quite adequate and complete. 


DouGLas CANDY 
Toronto 





SELF-DESTRUCTION: A STUDY OF THE SUICIDAL IM- 
PULSE. By Beulah Chamberlain Bosselman. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
1958. pp. 94. Price $5.25. 


This book on suicide is by a Professor of Psychiatry who is also a 
psychoanalyst, but it is not really a book for the specialist. Even in its 
appeal to the lay public it probably falls between two stools. The cases 
cited are interesting and suggestive, and yet are written up in a senti- 
mentally tabloid fashion which must repel the more intelligent reader. 


What can one say about a case history couched in language like the 
following: 
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Timmy smiled! 


The nursing supervisor, busy at the desk in the hall, dropped 
a chart and hurried into the infants’ unit. Two internes, striding 
down the corridor, wheeled about abruptly and followed her. The 
maid stopped short in her dusting, lifting her shining black face 
prayerfully. “Praise Jesus! Praise Jesus!” 


The book discusses basic issues in psychopathology but in a gen- 
eralized and superficial way which can carry little conviction to the reader 
who wants to understand, and wants at least to try to tie loose ends 
together. Thus the oedipal conflict is described in a brief and very literal 
passage which can only compound the difficulties the non-analyst is bound 
to have in feeling himself into the situation described, and so developing 
a sympathetic understanding of it. Much the same applies to the (for 
this subject) vital question of human destructiveness, or the development 
of the moral judgment. If resistance is a fact, then to expect such direct, 
and very lightly-armed assaults on the stronghold of the unconscious to 
go home, is to be very naive indeed. And for the specialist, who should 
be less resistant, the discussion is too elementary. 


As the author is a psychoanalyst, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the main focus of the book is upon “internal motivations” and the child- 
hood experience out of which these have sprung. Although there is a 
chapter on sociological factors, entitled “The Environment of Loneliness”, 
adequate consideration has not been given here to the réle of influences 
from the wider society in the genesis of self-destructiveness. From 
Durkheim to Saintsbury, “social alienation” has been seen by sociologists 
as a major cause of suicide. The statistics cited in the relevant chapter 
of this book, strongly support this view. The implications of this both 
for the understanding of suicide and of behaviour generally is enormous, 
but one would hardly realize this from reading this book. 


In general, this reviewer felt that an important and difficult subject 
was not here receiving-the serious treatment which it deserves, and which 
a person of Dr. Bosselman’s obvious sensitivity and subtlety of mind 
could give it. 

Howarp Jones 
University of Leicester, 
England 





LES GANGS D’ADOLESCENTS. Par Philippe Parrot et Monique 
Gueneau. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. pp. 223. 
Prix NF 7,20. 


Ce petit livre, dénué de toute prétention scientifique et méme rédigé 
avec une certaine négligence, compte parmi les plus intéressants qui aient 
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été écrits sur les gangs d’adolescents. Quiconque a travaillé suffisamment 
avec des jeunes délinquants pour connaitre déja leurs réactions et entre- 
voir quelque chose de leur vie intérieure y trouvera son profit. Au dela 
de la description des comportements individuels ou des différents types 
de bandes, les auteurs dégagent les motivations qui commandent leur 
orientation vers la délinquance. Certes, ce n’est 14 encore qu’une modeste 
ébauche; mais ceux qui s’efforcent d’atteindre 4 une interprétation dyna- 
mique de la délinquance pathologique constateront avec plaisir que le 
lecteur est mis d’emblée sur la bonne piste. Des assertions qui revétent, 
4 premiére vue, une allure intuitive sont, dans l’ensemble, autant de formu- 
lations heureuses de constatations dérivant d’une observation bien menée 
et sire. 


Tous ceux qui ont pour tache de travailler 4 la rééducation et a la 
réhabilitation des peunes délinquants feront bien de recourir 4 ce petit 
ouvrage pour s’initier au probléme qui les intéresse d’une fagon vivante 
et concréte. Une telle lecture les aidera sans doute 4 mieux assimiler la 
formation théorique qu’ils cherchent en méme temps 4 se donner. 


Cette étude présente encore un mérite singulier que l’on ne saurait 
passer sous silence. A partir des données d’observation qu’elle nous 
apporte, elle ne manque pas de fournir des suggestions trés pertinentes 
sur lesquelles on voudrait attirer l’attention des parents, des éducateurs, 
des législateurs et des dirigeants de la grande entreprise ou du syndi- 
calisme. En effet, ce n’est pas tout de constater les pénibles carences qui 
acheminent nos adolescents vers une carriére criminel le ni méme d’aider 
le mieux possible ceux qui sont en train de se fourvoyer. Ceux qui sont 
en mesure d’effectuer des réformes de base, au plan social, doivent aussi 
prendre conscience des responsabilités qui leur incombent! 


NOEL MAILLovux, O.P. 
Directeur 


Centre de Recherches en 
Relations Humaines, Montréal 





HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION. 9TH EDITION. By Le Moyne 
Snyder. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1959. pp. 369. Price $9.25. 


This classic in its field provides one of the best presentations of 
what to do and more importantly what not to do at the scene of a homi- 
cide. The material is covered in an interesting manner with extensive 
illustrations using case histories and photographs. The reader appreciates 
throughout that the author has had personal first-hand experience in most 
of these matters. This is also true of the chapters written by the con- 
tributors—A. Gregory, C. M. Wilson and C. W. Muelberger. 
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The chapter on scientific criminal interrogation by A. Gregory will 
do much to dispel the mysticism that surrounds the use of the poly- 
graph. The chapters by C. M. Wilson on firearms evidence and C. W. 
Muelberger on the investigation of highway deaths also extend the use- 
fulness of the book. Apart from those three chapters, the other eighteen 
written by Dr. Snyder deal with the management of an investigation, 
general considerations, examination of the scene, and sensational case and 
popular fallacies. The other chapters deal with particular problems such 
as estimating time of death, examination of blood stains, burned bodies 
or with various types of homicide such as shooting, stabbing, asphyxie, 
drowning, poisoning, direct violence and criminal abortion. Especially 
valuable to both investigators and physicians is the chapter on suspected 
sexual assault. The chapter on the effect and detection of alcohol could 
be amplified somewhat in view of the stated importance of the topic. No 
doubt this will be covered in later editions as will more frequent illustra- 
tions of the application of instrumental methods of analysis of materials 
collected in these cases. 


This book is recommended to those who are investigating or con- 
cerned with deaths under suspicious circumstances, to police officers and 
physicians alike. This book used as a guide for investigators would assist 
in avoiding duplication of effort at the crime scene and the consequent 
destruction of valuable evidence. The knowledge of the relative roles of 
the medical investigators, the pathologists, the law enforcement officers, 
and the laboratory investigators will do much to develop the investigative 
team. It seems clear that if the book is as widely read and digested as 
it deserves to be, we will have fewer mistakes in investigation and con- 
sequently fewer unsolved crimes, thus achieving the author’s purpose. 


M. Warp Smits, Ph.D. 
Director 
Attorney-General’s Laboratory 
Toronto 





PATTERNS OF PSYCHOSEXUAL INFANTALISM. By Wilhelm 
Stekel. New York: Grove Press Inc., 1959. pp. 412. $2.10 (Evergreen 
paperback). 


First published in hardcover form by Liveright in 1952, this book 
is concerned with the “Disorders of the Instincts and Emotions: The 
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Parapathiac Disorders”. As stated in the introduction, it was written for 
those who deal with human maladjustment. One suspects, however, that 
the book was published in its present form to meet the needs of, and hence 
to profit from, the paraphiliacs themselves. 


Stekel’s treatment of the origins of personality is conventionally 
couched and can be found in more concise form elsewhere. His attempts 
to explain the paraphilias consist of fairly conventional applications of 
psychoanalytic concepts. In fact the only really new material in this 


volume to anyone familiar with the literature will be the 118 case studies 
themselves. 


In the reviewer’s opinion, the publication of books of this sort is 
both bad science and bad psychological practice. The general tone of the 
sweeping generalizations smacks too much of Hubbardism, whose books 
by the way were found in appropriate proximity in one Toronto book- 
store. It is very much as if the requirement to proceed with caution 
that is usually demanded of the scientist had been written into this 


analyst’s credo in very small print and hence never seen or, if seen, soon 
forgotten. 


It might be said of the psychoanalytic theories that they, like theories 
in physics, will be disproven anyway so why not publish them as often 
as possible to hasten their inevitable end? For one thing, until theories in 
physics and chemistry have received a fair amount of testing they are 
published in scientific journals only and remain the private concern of 
specialists. In time they are analysed, criticized and refined to the point 
where they are sensitive to empirical verification. Alas, not so psycho- 
analytic theories! Even if immature theories in physics were published 
in the “open” literature they would be completely incomprehensible to 
all but a very small segment of the population, and hence would be 


ignored by those who are in no position to affect the theories or to be 
affected by them. 


This raises another point, a point which concerns the ethical respon- 
sibility of the social scientist. In no sense can the publication of a 
theory in physics have an effect on the objects or processes with which 
it deals. The system of events about which the physicist theorizes remains 
outside the sphere of influence of the theory, or at least until he decides 
to act. This is not the case in the social sciences. Man is a part of 
the system of activity of which theory and theory building is an element 
and he can be influenced thereby. The extent to which the effects of 
publication of theories in the social sciences are beneficial or harmful is 
not known and cannot be predicted. 
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If we wish to be of service to professionals engaged in an applied 
field, such as corrections, we might be wise indeed to limit our communi- 
cations to channels which will leave patients or potential patients relatively 
uncontaminated by our puny attempts to theorize. Where contamination 
is inevitable or desirable, for example during therapy, the patient is 
afforded some degree of protection because of the presence of a respon- 
sible person. For similar reasons we try to discourage amateurs and 
students who wish to dabble in hypnosis or therapy, and attempt through 
legislation and licensing to protect the public. Should we not impose a 
climate of self-imposed censorship regarding the publication of our 
theories? If there is to be a control of any sort in this respect it will 
have to come from the professional concerned; Stekel’s book is an indi- 


cation that the publishers will not provide it and we know that the public 
cannot. 


In sum, this book, because of the quality of its science and the 
nature of its case histories will be of interest mainly to paraphiliacs. To 
those for whom the book was purportedly written and who get their 
thrills elsewhere it will be a disappointment. 

M. HUMPHRIES 
Defence Research Medical Laboratories 
Station K, Toronto 





A MINORITY. (A report of the life of the male homosexual in 
Great Britain.) By Gordon Westwood. London W. 1, England: Long- 
mans Green and Company Limited, 1960. pp. 216. $7. 


This book is a report on an extensive research project carried out 
over a period of a year with 127 male homosexuals in and from around 
London, England. The author states in his aims and objectives that “This 
research is not intended to do more than supply the basic groundwork 
by attempting a quantitative and qualitative description of the homo- 


sexual in the community”. In this aim he succeeds admirably for several 
reasons. 


Extensive use is made, throughout the book, of quotations from the 
“contacts”, replies, feelings and comments concerning their behaviour 
pattern both as it pertains to the area in question as well as more 
general areas of living. This allows the reader to feel a first-hand 
acquaintanceship with the “contact” and a form of understanding that 
no amount of interpretation can effect. Secondly, there is no attempt 
to become involved in specific areas only which might produce an aca- 
demic form of sensationalism, but rather to take a broad objective look 
at the whole personality and the whole problem. This, of course, en- 
courages superficiality and leaves the reader wondering what lies behind 
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statements and observations, but a pattern predominates which, as the 
author suggests, can be reopened for further investigation and study. 
Thirdly, this is an emotional subject fraught with all kinds of individual 
cultural patterns and subjective values. It is a difficult subject to deal 
with, yet the author appears to have remained free of becoming involved 
emotionally; thus the book is an impartial, objective but humane study 
of a difficult problem. 


Like England, Canada maintains laws against homosexuality and 
certainly many of the problems in both countries are similar, thus the 
book is of vital concern to the Canadian worker involved in this area. 


Finally, and perhaps most important, is the fact that in several areas 
our present understanding and methods of dealing with the problems of 
the male homosexual are, if not in variance, at least not in unison with 
some of the facts coming from this research. Since much of our present 
philosophy and methodology of diagnosis and treatment of this problem 
is based on everything but research, the need for re-appraisal and further 
study and research would be strongly indicated. 


This is an excellent book for all who are concerned with this area. 


GERALD ALTON 
Department of Reform Institutions 
Toronto 





ANATOMY OF PRISON. By Hugh J. Klare. London: Hutchinson 
& Co. Ltd., 1960. 


The title of this book is misleading and not a little pretentious. It 
would be more appropriate and informative if it were called something 
like “Some Modest Proposals for Improvement in the English Prison 
System”. Certainly, the reader who expects to find a new contribution 
to the series of prison studies which is generally reckoned to have begun 
with Donald Clemmer’s The Prison Community (and is probably rep- 
resented most recently in Gresham Sykes’ The Society of Captives and 
the Social Science Research Council’s Theoretical Studies in the Social 
Organization of the Prison) is going to be disappointed. What he will 
find, however, is an intelligent and humane assessment of some of the 
defects in the present administration of English prisons as agencies of 
rehabiliation, together with a number of practical and considered sugges- 
tions for enhancing their correctional effectiveness. 


It scarcely needs saying that much of what Mr. Klare has to tell us, 
no less than what he recommends, applies with painful force to Canadian 
prisons. In fact, the situation in England exhibits quite striking parallels 
with its counterpart in this country. An enlightened minister (the Home 
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Secretary, Mr. Butler) in association with a group of highly capable and 
progressive senior civil servants (the Prison Commissioners) is trying to 
reform an archaic prison system while contending with obsolete buildings, 
an economy-minded Treasury, shortages of qualified personnel, a yawn- 
ing public apathy, and years of inactivity and neglect. It should sound 
familiar. What the English do not have to deal with, of course, are the 
complexities and embarrassments of federal-provincial relations, a dis- 
abling poverty of non-institutional services, and the very novelty of the 
idea of taking determined action in this field. 


What, then, is—as Mr. Klare sees it—wrong with English prisons? 
If we ignore the smells, the over-crowding, the cold and the architectural 
horrors, it would appear to be something like this. They are too big, 
both for administrative convenience and therapeutic experiment. They 
contain too many petty offenders who should either not be in prison at 
all or should be accommodated in some kind of specialized treatment 
facility. They sacrifice altogether too much in the interest of the obses- 
sional goal of security. They keep too many men in demoralizing and 
unproductive idleness. They consign their custodial staff to a working 
life of routine, risk, under-payment and crushingly slow career advance- 
ment. (Until recently it took an average of nineteen years for a prison 
officer to receive his first promotion!) And they provide a cultural milieu 
in which there are, for most inmates, rather more inducements to the 


adoption of deviant values than there are to co-operation and personal 
reform. 


Mr. Klare’s proposals for changing this state of affairs are pointed, 
informed, and as refreshingly practical as we should expect from the 
Secretary of the Howard League. He believes that no prison should house 
a population of more than 150 to 200 inmates and that, within this limit, 
it should be further subdivided into living groups of a dozen or so. He 
is a warm advocate of the use of group therapy and group counselling 
as means of affording prisoners insight into the sources of their problems 
with the law and at the same time breaking down the embattled opposi- 
tion to reformative influence which large prison populations display. He 
is critical of the trend in modern classification procedures which “creams 
off” the most tractable offenders, leaving the recidivists to mutual rein- 
forcement of their criminogenic attitudes. He is insistent that custodial 
personnel must be given the opportunity to participate in the over-all 
therapeutic enterprise of the institution—as they have been in the so- 
called Norwich Experiment. But perhaps his most original recom- 
mendation (and one which we should hope Mr. Fulton might prove 
sympathetic to) is that changes in the prison system should be introduced 
as a series of carefully organized pilot projects which ought only to be 
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incorporated in the structure of correctional services as their value is 
established in the light of evaluative research. 


Mr. Klare is not uniformly convincing. It is difficult, for example, 
to see why open prisons find so little favour with him. His faith in 
group “therapy” takes no account of the objections to the use of this 
technique with delinquent personalities that Donald Cressey raised some 
years ago. His narrow conception of the role of the social worker in 
prisons is perhaps indicative of the relatively undeveloped condition of 
that profession in Britain. Moreover, it is not easy to avoid criticizing 
the organization of his arguments: a book of 160 pages which contains 
22 chapters and 5 appendices, not to mention more than its share of 
digressions and after-thoughts, could surely have benefited from some re- 
working before going forth to meet its public. 


All the same, that public should be grateful that Anatomy of Prison 
was written. Its unassuming common sense and general fairness are of the 
kind which might not move mountains but might (it is conceivable) move 
legislators and bureaucrats. We in Canada, who aim to have a correc- 
tional system “second to none” (sic the Minister of Justice) and presently 
have one forty-second to all (sic the United Nations) could, to put it 
midly, do worse. In this matter we generally have. 


ADRIAN MARRIAGE 
School of Social Work 
University of British Columbia 





ADOLESCENT AGGRESSION. By Albert Bandura and Richard 
H. Walters. New York: Ronald Press, 1959. p. ix+475. Price $7.50. 


What Robert R. Sears has called “the long series of pure unverified 
speculation about the influence of a child’s rearing on his personality” 
seems at last to be ending. Certainly it is books of this type which con- 
tribute most heavily to the demise of such speculation. 


The aims of Bandura and Walters have been to seek out the observ- 
able determinants of antisocial aggressive behaviour in adolescent boys. 
Unlike the purely speculative works of the psychoanalysts (Aichborn) or 
the starkly empirical studies of some sociologists (the Gluecks), Adoles- 
cent Aggression relates psychoanalytic theories of aggressive dependency 
and sexual behaviour to more precise behavioural science theories. This 
combination of behavioural and psychoanalytic theory has been used to 
generate sets of hypotheses which are empirically tested in an intensive 
study of antisocial boys. Psychoanalysts may claim, as they have with 
other such studies, that the methods are inadequate to the subjects they 
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treat but the authors have provided a wealh of empirical generalizations 
which support psychoanalytic theory. 


Adolescent Aggression has a truly psychological orientation. The 
authors have asked the question “why do some boys who appear on 
the surface to be subjected to no obvious sociological or constitutional dis- 
advantages show an antisocial pattern of behaviour”. In order to answer 
this question the authors have made an intensive psychological study of 
twenty-six boys with long histories of antisocial and aggressive behaviour 
and twenty-six “matched control” boys without this history. 


The primary data for this study were derived from interviews held 
separately but simultaneously with the boy and each parent, and from 
projective tests with each boy. Each interview followed a schedule (pre- 
tested in earlier studies) which elicited comprehensive material relating 
to aggressive, dependency and sexual behaviour. The disciplinary meas- 
ures preferred by the parents were also determined. Complete statistical 
treatment of the data as well as the interview schedules, rating scales 
and projective tests have been provided for the reader. A unique contri- 
bution in works of this type is the presentation of numerous excerpts 
from the recorded interviews. These excerpts provide the reader with a 
feeling for the interview material which cannot be gained merely from 
looking at the statistical analyses. 


No summary of the numerous findings in Adolescent Aggression 
could be provided in a review of this type. It may be stated, however, 
that the aggressive adolescent is provided with constant instigation to 
aggression through the frustration of his dependency needs. Let him who 
will, ignore this book at his own peril. 

REGINALD SMART 
Alcoholism Research Foundation 
Toronto, Ontario 





THEORETICAL STUDIES IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE PRISON. (Pamphlet 15). By Richard A. Cloward et. al. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1960. pp. 146. 


This concise and thoughtful book is the product of a Conference 
Group on Correctional Organization under the chairmanship of Frank 
Hartung. Seven people contribute to it. They are drawn from different 
academic disciplines but all are concerned with the theory of social 
organization. Each of the six chapters is concerned with the application 
of this theory to the prison system though the authors are well aware 


of its relevance to other social systems such as the hospital, the armed 
forces and industry. 
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But for those unfamiliar with the technical jargon of the social 
scientist it remains a difficult book, well worth study, particularly by those 
in senior positions of prison administration, but nevertheless hard to 
relate to the ordinary business of prison management. This short review 
is not a critique of the theory but rather an attempt to show its usefulness 
for practice. 


The fundamental question which the book poses is—To what extent 
is it feasible to achieve modern treatment objectives within the present 
structure and organization of the prison? These studies illustrate the 
difficulties of combining the very different aims of custody and punish- 
ment on the one hand, and treatment and reform on the other. 


Their method is to examine the prison as a social system. In Chapter 
1 Sykes and Messenger deal with the inmate social system, the code of 
behaviour which prisoners demand from one another and the factors 
which give rise to solidarity and cohesion among them. Cloward in 
Chapter 2 examines social control in the prison pointing out that systems 
of control often produce the behaviour which they are intended to prevent. 
His argument is that the very process of reducing and of countering dis- 
ruptive behaviour gives rise to opportunities for the achievement of high 
status among prisoners through illegitimate methods. The ideas in Mc- 
Cleery’s Chapter 3 are supported by a study of prison management in 
transition from an authoritarian to a more liberal system of administra- 
tion. The institution concerned was a small general prison in Hawaii. 
Order and control during the authoritarian phase rested on an alliance 
between the senior guards and the inmate leaders. The introduction of 
a liberal policy, however, not only undermined the status of the guards 
and their control over the inmates but also changed the structure of power 
among the inmates. In Chapter 4 Cressey discusses this same problem of 
the contrast in the demands of punishment and treatment. In particular 
he concentrates discussion in the contradiction between treatment and 
administrative roles for the non-professional staff, the difficulties facing 
them in the use of discretion but the enjoyment of easier and more 
relaxed relationships. 


These first four chapters are concerned with the prison as an inde- 
pendent and closed society. But in Chapter 4 Ohlin analyses the conse- 
quences for the prison administrator of the conflicting objectives held 
by different interest groups in the outside community, groups such as 
employers associations, trade unions, police, magistrates, political parties 
and prison reform societies. He examines their methods of operation and 
the sanctions used, and emphasizes the development of a basic struggle 
between the adherents of a “protective” approach and of a professional 
social work philosophy. In a concluding chapter Grosser summarizes 
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very usefully some of the main issues raised earlier and discusses their 
implications for treatment. 


The approach of the seven writers is predominantly theoretical: 
their intention is not to criticize but to facilitate reform, and they are 
successful in giving the reader an excellent framework with which to 
understand some of the complex problems of the prison system. 


JOHN SPENCER 
School of Social Work 


University of Toronto 
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